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CHAPTER I 

Flowery Dean Yard, though poor and ill- 
favoured, was not entirely unendowed. Of fresh 
air, clean water, and hard cash there was great 
dearth ; but of music there was plenty. At night, 
when the stars were shining (though seldom 
visible, they were there all the same), the Flowery 
Dean music was almost as continuous as the 
booming of a waterfall. It was rather shrill and 
strident, like the best hats and frocks, the neck- 
ties, waistcoats, and other braveries of Flowery 
Dean gaiety. It came from the bar-parlour of 
the Three Tuns, and was by way of being piano 
music. It consisted for the most part of freely 
adapted selections from those jingles of weak 
melody which are distinguished, chiefly by their 
titles, into different " operas." It was dispensed, 
in vigorous hurry, by a professor in greasy black, 
who had seen better days, and now looked upon 
a disappointing world from a pair of bleary eyes, 
and followed a nose like a cluster of blackberries 
through a kind of sordid valley of the shadow, 
where the pilgrims walked in peril of pitfalls and 
of gins — especially gins. 
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2 JULIE 

Hour after hour, from greasy twilight to murky 
night, the wiry instrument of torture jangled 
loudly and loosely on; clucking and clattering 
through the banal repertoire, cheering, depressing, 
or inspiring the boozy company, according to the 
degree of beery emotion to which they were 
reduced at the time. 

Hour after hour the turgid tide of humanity 
ebbed and flowed through the Flowery Dean, by 
way of the trampled, unpaved strait between the 
police-office back and the gable end of the pawn- 
shop, and thence out into the Yiddish colony 
through the low-browed arch, over which was the 
filthy barrack where a crew of pallid and cada- 
verous scarecrows earned a precarious living by 
cleaning feathers. 

Julie knelt at the dingy window of the four- 
pair back in the big tenement, which threw a cold, 
grey shadow over all the area of Flowery Dean 
Yard, and half-way up the blank walk on the 
opposite side. 

It was cheerless and dark up there. The room 
was an unclean box, containing nothing but a low 
stool and the bundle of rags on which Julie slept, 
and the odours of the Flowery Dean were far 
from flowery. But the window had two claims 
upon Julie's preference. It afforded a secure 
perch whence the music could be heard, softened 
by distance, and it enabled Julie, by squeezing 
rather awkwardly into one comer, with her sharp 
cheek pressed close against the glass (the window 
would not open), to obtain a view of the railway 
line, the signal lamps, and the ink-black mouth 
of the mysterious tunnel. 
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Julie loved music. That is to say, her pinched 
soul was hungry for the heavenly manna of 
sweet sound. And every night, after she had 
been sent to " bed," she was wont to crouch at 
the narrow window to listen to the piano, and to 
watch for trains. 

For the up trains, which came clattering round 
the curve and plunged shrieking into the tunnel 
like long-tailed fiery dragons fleeing to their holes 
in the rock, Julie felt small concern. It was the 
down trains, coming out of the tunnel, that 
interested her. They were of three kinds. There 
were the panting, labouring goods trains, whose 
blundering trucks, laden with weirdly shaped 
masses, hidden secretly under sombre tarpaulin 
shrouds, appealed darkly to the imagination ;. 
there were the ordinary trains, in which the 
crowded passengers could be glimpsed through 
the flitting windows by the keen-eyed child, who- 
knelt to watch them, and to wonder what all the 
people worked at, what they would have for 
supper when they got home, how much money 
they had to spend on Saturdays, and whether the 
silk hats in the first-class coaches had really often 
tasted wine; finally, there were the fascinating, 
always wonderful expresses, which came screaming 
through the tunnel breathing steam and sparks, to 
shoot hissing round the curve — brief quivering 
chains of light, over which drifted a luminous 
cloud, and from whose flying wheels arose a 
thrilling and exciting noise like the roll of drums. 
These trains Julie watched with eager, breathless 
awe. They went right out of Lotidon : away — 
a long way — over roaring bridges, through deep 
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4 JULIE 

cuttings where the echoes clashed and thundered, 
across vague, dark distances, with flying tree- 
shadows, blinking lights, and sombre houses 
sliding past on either hand, with the dim stars 
dancing overhead, and a dreamy suggestion of 
black-and-grey landscape turning slowly, as it 
were, upon a distant pivot. 

Julie knew that much of the matter, for she 
had ridden in trains at night. Perhaps upon that 
line. But it was a long time ago ; just after she 
"was told her mother was dead, and before she 
came to live in London. So Julie pictured the 
flying train and the whirling fields, and the dark 
-cuttings and gleaming lights, and here and there 
a wide wan river and a roaring bridge. And she 
wondered how far the train would go, and whether 
all the people it carried would be as deliriously 
glad to leave London as Julie would be, if the 
train would take her. And then the green eyes 
of the tunnel turned red again, and the drums 
rolled faintly in the distance, and Julie's mind 
came back to the sad pleasure of the waltz 
movement which soared palpitating up from the 
hard-hit piano in Flowery Dean Yard. 

All the dull miseries and sharp pains of Julie's 
life, with a boozy father and the slatternly shrew, 
her stepmother, wrought themselves into the 
melodies that were shaken and battered out of 
the Three Tuns piano. Bright, tripping measures 
were poignant in her ears. Comic songs had 
plaintive meanings, and joyful dances, saturated 
with sad memories of much hunger and many 
beatings, filled her young eyes with tears. 

Her hatreds, too — for she had learned to hate, 
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though love was yet unknown — and her fierce 
desires — for riches: many shillings, a red frock, 
a bangle, a hat all nodding plumes — and her 
broken dreams of the jewellers' shops in Oxford 
Street and the pantomime at the Grand Theatre, 
— all these voiced themselves in the light opera 
selections, and with them, as the notes streamed 
up through the heavy air, came an indefinite 
glamour of aspiration, hope, wonder ; like a rosy 
cloud, or a looming shadow, presage of she knew 
not what. 

Julie was eleven years old, but thin and 
stunted, starved and stricken in body and souL 
In place of a mother's love, a mother's kisses, the 
tenderness and wise praises of a father, she had 
received blows, curses, neglect, and scorn. She 
had learned to hate, then, but not to love ; to lie, 
but not to believe ; to pilfer, but not to work. A 
few more years, a very few, in a tenement-house 
in the Flowery Dean, and for poor Julie, born 
sweet and clever, instead of spices there would be 
rottenness, branding instead of beauty. 

The piano stopped playing for a while; the 
rumble of a goods train sounded in the tunnel — 
Julie knew the different trains by the sound of 
their wheels and whistles — and from the room 
below Julie's sleeping-box came the harsh, shrill 
tones of a well-known and much-hated voice — 

" Get out o' me sight, yer spongin' loafer. Get 
out o' me 'ouse, as I slaves to pay rent for. Gow, 
yer pore swine, 'fore I does yer a mischief. 
Gow!" 

Here there was a growl and a crash; then 
silence. Julie understood. It was mother 
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speaking to father. Father was drunk. Mother 
had rowed him. Father had swore at mother. 
Mother had shied a saucepan lid at father. 
Father had gone over to the Three Tuns. 
Mother was going to have supper. 

"You pig!" said Julie, in a fierce whisper, 
between set teeth. " You pig ! I wish 'e'd bang 
you with the powker, I do. Pig, pig, pig ! " 

Julie rubbed her lean, high shoulders. She 
had weals there, arid they smarted. That very 
evening she had been sent for beer, and had been 
rope's-ended for drinking out of the jug and say- 
ing she had not tasted. She had drunk some of 
the beer, and she had lied about it. She would 
do it again. No ; she would drop the jug, and 
spill the beer. She would be thrashed, but the 
rope's end would not mend the jug. 

Julie crept to the door and listened. Yes, she 
was getting her supper. She was cooking a 
bloater. Julie smothered a sob, and stayed her 
ravening appetite by drafts upon a carefully pre- 
served and artfully concealed store of orange peel. 
Then she returned to the window. A chimney- 
stack on the factory threw a peculiar shadow on 
the gable of the police-office. By half shutting 
the eyes, this shadow could be conjured into the 
image of a man's face — an ugly face. By wink- 
ing the eyes, the face could be made to execute 
an ogreish grin. Julie winked her eyes with 
angry energy, and thought aloud as lonely children 
often do. 

" Wish 'e was real. Wish 'e was twice as big, 
an' huglier, an' would come for 'er an' drag 'er by 'er 
'air, an' bash 'er, bash 'er — no. I want 'er cut into 
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wiv a whip. Yah ! pig, pig, pig ! " Having thus 
expressed herself, Julie winked her eyes again. 
Then she laughed. " 'E would do 'er a bloomin' 
treat, *e would," said Julie, nodding at the shadow 
face. " I wish 'e 'ad 'er." 

Julie drew off her flimsy and greasy frock, and 
lay down upon the heap of rags in the dark 
comer. One of her thin legs was rudely band- 
aged, and she winced as the hidden wound touched 
sharply against the wall. "That's little Jake, 
that is," she said ; " nasty little brat. I 'ates 'im I 
Pore little beggar ! 'e can't 'elp it, though. Well, 
what's she mike me nuss 'im for ? Alwis a-nussin' 
'im, I am. Wish I'd been a-nussin' 'im afore that 
there Simmons' dawg got *im — 'orrid brute ! I'd 
like ter drown that there dawg. That's a 
hordinary train a-goin' up to tahn. 'E'd *ave 
werried little Jake if I 'adn't 'ave cotched 'im. 
Jeminny ! *ow 'e did bite ! Ownly I 'eld 'im an' 
give 'im what-ho wiv the 'andbrush, 'e'd 'ave tore 
me liver out An' then I got licked wiv a rope's 
end for net knowin' as Jake had crawled outside. 
Zif I could see when I was — Oh, well, I'll go 
to sleep now. Some day I'll do 'er one in. A 

pig!" 

Julie lay still for a minute ; then, acting upon 

an afterthought, she got upon her knees and said 

her prayers — 

" Our Father, chart in 'eaven, Harold be Thy 

name. Thy kingdom come. Amen. Please 

God may I 'ave some kipper fer dinner to-morrer, 

an' please God *elp me remember the tables, an' 

please God make father wallop her^ and 'ard, 'ard, 

'ard. That's all. Amen." 
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To pray for love, to pray for kisses, to pray 
for cleanliness, — these things never entered Julie's 
mind. What were love and kisses and cleanliness 
to her ? She who had never known such blessings, 
how should she desire them ? 

The up ordinary cleared the tunnel. It carried, 
amongst other passengers, an itinerant string 
band. Julie knew not of them. Julie was falling 
asleep, and the tipsy, seedy, unfortunate pianist 
of the Three Tuns was assaulting and battering 
the latest popular composer with both hands 



CHAPTER II 

Nature, who would seem to be indifferent to 
class distinctions, and regardless of all systems 
save her own, has a strangely perverse way of 
dropping the divine seeds of genius upon starved 
and stony soils, to the neglect of well placed^ 
richly fed, and highly cultivated gardens. Thus 
it is we often find lackey souls in royal bodies,, 
sages in rags, and heroes in corduroy or fustian. 
Nature's caste is of the soul, not of the purse. 
Hence intellect comes from the University, like a 
keen blade, with jewelled hilt and edge fine- 
whetted, while dulness, after laboured years, is a 
blunt sword of muddy mettle, made vulgar by 
fantastic decoration. 

Julie's father was a drunken labourer ; his father 
and his father's father had been drunken labourers. 
Julie's mother had been an ill-fed, untaught 
drudge in her youth, and had died pathetically, a 
broken-spirited, life-weary old woman at thirty. 
Her mother's mother was a maid-of-all-work, who 
fled sick and miserable from her state of middle- 
class white slavery to seek refuge at the altar, and 
two years later gave up the unequal struggle with 
the gods, and sank back, bewildered, white, and 
wistful, into Death's kindly arms. 

Farther back than these generations the archives 
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of Julie's family did not go. But a keen student 
of racial characteristics, knowing Julie, might have 
deduced that somewhere in the bygones, and on 
the mother's side, there had been progenitors of 
hers possessing character and imagination — light 
and heat. 

Julie's mother had been frail, small-featured, 
with sad, great eyes, too prone to swim with tears. 
Her father was shapeless, colourless, unkempt, a 
squat bundle, with snub nose, piggish little eyes, 
a wide, slack mouth, and a nature mean, furtive, 
sneaking, and greedy. 

Julie was thin, undersized, and pale. Her face 
-was oval and sharp, her nose aquiline, her eyes 
dark and prominent, her hair a greasy, sooty, 
tangled mop. Ignorant, cunning, dirty, idle, un- 
truthful, vindictive, — ^Julie was all these. But 
Julie had genius. 

O, freakish fate! Genius in the unwashed, 
rope-driven brat of Flowery Dean Yard. From 
generations of barren weeds — a rose. But such 
is Nature's humour. So are mute, inglorious 
Miltons made to perish dumbly, so do village 
Hampdens take to drink or poaching, so the 
singing lark is starved or stifled in its nest. 

Julie, on the morning after her introduction to 
the reader, was given a damp crust of bread, a 
mug of washy tea, and a few stripes with the 
tarred rope, by way of breakfast, and was 
ordered off to school. 

Julie hated school. The foetid air, the flavour- 
less routine of lessons, the terrorism, the squalor, 
made her sad and sick. And this morning her 
thin shoulders were sore, and her soul was bitter 
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in revolt. She would not go to school. She 
would not go home. She would not be good. 
Standing at the branch of the sordid roads, she 
turned her lambent eyes first in the direction of 
the Flowery Dean, next in that of the temple of 
learning, and, with a stamp of her bare foot upon 
the stones, and a clenching of her small soap-and- 
dirt-smeared hands, expressed herself with native 
terseness in the vernacular of her people : " Damn 
you; dsimnfou; damn you al/l" 

The real cradle of knowledge is the home. 
The real priests of knowledge are the parents. 
Julie's home was in a London court; and she 
could swear without a shiver. She was learning 
fast. 

Julie wandered west, and after divers ad- 
ventures by the way — a combat with a male 
guttersnipe for the possession of a muddy mint 
lozenge, which she carried off by dint of superior 
fleetness and at the expense of a handful of her 
frowsy hair ; a barter with a newsboy, wherein 
she exchanged a cigar stump for a green plum ; 
and an exercise in repartee with a cabman whose 
orbit she had impinged — she found herself about 
eleven o'clock on a sultry August morning drag- 
ging her weary feet listlessly along the heated 
pavement of East Strand. 

The air was thick with floating particles ground 
up from the wooden pavement and the refuse of 
the street. The odour of burnt meat from the 
oven-like cellar kitchens of restaurants, of over- 
ripe fruit from the dawdling barrows, with 
suggestions of printer's ink, and warm oil, and 
flavours of all the worst, smote foully on the 
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senses ; the heat and exhalations from the 
crowded, stewing traffic of men and horses made 
progress slow and burdensome. But Julie kept 
to the sunny side of the way. Julie was fond 
of the sun. Some of Julie's folk, generations 
beyond the ken of Flowery Dean Yard, had 
loved the sun, had revelled in it, had warmed 
their dark eyes and olive skins in its beams 
until a peach -pink bloom came into their 
cheeks, and the lips that smiled so often over 
the small white teeth had the tint and texture 
of ruby silk. But Julie's blood had been watered 
down, her lungs had breathed the soupy air of a 
London court, her skin knew more of dirt than 
of sunlight, and only in her eyes there lingered 
any memory of the Southern fire. 

Julie paused to stare at the heaped-up fnlit 
outside a comer shop, and her pose slackened 
into lassitude under awakened consciousness of 
hunger present and retribution to come. It was 
a long journey back to the Flowery Dean, and 
vile words and tarred rope were easier to come 
by there than food. 

Julie sighed, and was in act to resume her 
westering way, when from a turning on the 
opposite side of the Strand came a sudden 
glorious burst of — music. 

Julie straightened her limp figure, dived boldly 
into the booming tide of traffic, and tripped, with 
the quick, springy step of a Swiss mountaineer 
and the alert eyes of a Cockney child used to 
play in busy thoroughfares, across the diverse 
currents of the human tide, until she reached 
the sheltered haven where, ringed thinly in by 
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a score or so of curious idlers, the itinerant band 
was playing. 

The audience being denser on the higher side, 
Julie took up a position on the lower, where, on 
the edge of the curb, she stood alone. 

The band was of the usual street-orchestra 
kind. A harp, a 'cello, a flute, and fiddles three. 
It played with spirit and in tune; and the 
music in progress was a set of waltzes by 
Strauss. 

Julie stood on the curbstone and drank the 
wild, sensuous music with thirsty eagerness. 
She was not hungry now, she was not tired. 
The strident, malodorous school, and the hid- 
eous vulgarity of the Flowery Dean, had drifted 
away over seas of distance. The stepmother 
with the wolfish jaws, the venomed tongue, and 
the ruthless rope's end were swallowed in the 
black void of Nirvana. The crowd that drifted 
past the end of the quiet street was a crowd of 
shadows; the vast city of countless roofs and 
fussy millions beyond and around her was a 
blank abstraction, like the maps at school. 
Julie was alone: alone with her own soul — 
alone in Space, with the spark of genius kindling, 
with her imagination roused, and her delicate 
aural nerves expanding to the harmony as 
flowers to the sun. 

Never did fairy godmother work such wonders 
with neglected Cinderella as Strauss now wrought 
for Julie with his magic wand. Rags ! She was 
clothed in filmy laces, decked with starry gems. 
London ! There was no London. Julie was 
in Elysium, in fairyland, where flowery islands 
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smiled drowsily to the lullabies of murmuring 
sapphire seas. Earth 1 She stood no longer on 
a granite curb, she was poised upon a sailing cloud. 
Through the eternal ages, across the eternal spaces, 
the glories of the eternal harmonies came to the 
gutter child, as the white star-ray, piercing the 
unfathomable night spaces, makes silver beauty 
in some obscure and muddy pool. Julie — poor, 
dirty Julie — ^was translated. With dreamy joy, 
with dreamy prescience of joy to come, with 
dreamy oblivion of all base environment, our 
Cinderella floated on the wings of the waltz 
over green continents and dim romantic cities, 
over dark forests, sleepy shores, and rhythmic 
oceans of dreamland, through visions of bright 
sails, of blue hills, of gay, wild dances, and 
processions of shining knights and ladies bearing 
banners that glowed and lances that sparkled in 
the sun. 

Not that Julie's vision took the form of words. 
Julie had no words. She saw the pictures, as 
she stood there by the gutter, opposite the old 
Scotch whisky store, with her lips wide-parted and 
her dark eyes full of dreams. 

The waltzes ended. Julie uttered a little sigh, 
the carriage began to look like a pumpkin, the 
mettled steeds grew rattish, the rosy-footed hours 
began to halt and plod. The red-haired boy 
went round with his cap for coppers. Julie 
sighed again, then smiled. The leader tapped 
his bow lightly against the frame of the harp, and, 
presto I Julie's sun-bom heart of the South leapt 
to the music of passion. It was Pagliacci the 
band now played, and it seized upon her as flame 
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on flax. For an ineffable, heavenly immortality 
of fifteen minutes the street waif triumphed over 
Fate and Time. 

"Look there, Fantine," said a strange old 
gentleman who had paused at the comer to 
listen, with a smile, to the street musicians, 
and had just caught sight of Julie, " how do you 
call it?" 

The person addressed was a buxom, saucy,, 
handsome girl of twenty, richly but somewhat 
oddly dressed, and holding in her arms a tiny 
dog with a silver collar and a golden bell. 

Smiling brightly, Fantine glanced from the 
child to the old gentleman, and answered in a 
rich, strong voice, "Awfully funny, daddy;: 
awfully funny, isn't it? The dirty-faced little- 
darling's quite bewitched." 

" Fan, Fan," said the old gentleman, " did you 
ever look like that ? " 

"Not quite so grimy, pa, nor quite so dis- 
traught, I fancy," was the reply. 

"Never, Fantine, never in all your life, my^ 
dear, or I should have made more of you,"* 
said the old gentleman; adding, in a thought- 
ful tone, "That brat's a wonder, a wonder, a 
wonder." 

"And I'm a lazy-bones and a stupid," said. 
Fantine, smiling again ; then, with a half-sigh, she 
added, "Can't help it, daddy. I was bom a 
duffer." 

The old gentleman slowly shook his head. 
" No, Fan, no," he said, " you are quite a clever 
girl, and a dear good sort, and so we all love you. 
But look at that elf of the slums. Look at the 
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pose, look at the expression. By heaven, Fantine, 
watch her eyes ! " 

Fantine shrugged her shapely shoulders. 
•"What a dear old enthusiast it is!" she said; 
" and yet it is wise and kind. There is something 
in the face, to be sure, pa. Yes, there are brains 
in it." 

" Fan," said the old gentleman as he produced 
a large silver snuffbox, " there is more than brain 
in that face ; there is soul in it." 

Julie stood tensely poised upon the very edge 
of the curb, her slight form bent keenly forward, 
her small hands clenched upon her breast, every 
muscle strained and still. Her oval face was 
sharper even than its wont, her lips were parted, 
the small white teeth unclosed, her aquiline nose 
seemed to have taken the fierce curve of an eagle's 
beak, her great eyes, dark and prominent, gleamed 
strangely as with internal light. She was not a 
•slum child now. She was a human soul : proud, 
fearless, militant, akin to and of age with the 
ageless, sexless, tribeless children of genius. 

"She sees the sights that are not, hears the 
wor^Js that cannot be spoken," said the old gentle- 
man, chasing a pinch of snuff round the silver 
box with his thumb and finger ; " she's a child of 
the wind and the sun, and her foot is upon the 
neck of the devil Doubt, who keeps the clay 
shapes from bearding the proud gods in their 
star-girt heaven." 

Fantine lifted her arched dark brows and 
laughed. " Why, daddy," she said, " what are 
you talking: poetry?" 

"No," said the old gentleman, "Tm talking 
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truth. It's strange to your ears, my Fanny, 
being a commodity not common in this city of 
eloquent humbugs and successful fools. But now 
they have stopped playing, stand you here while 
I speak to that unsoaped little sloven sister of 
Shelley and Mozart." 

Witfi a sharp snap the old gentleman closed 
his snuffbox, and, crossing the street, confronted 
Julie. 
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CHAPTER III 

The music was ended. The players were drifting 
into the human sea, and once again the ear was 
filled by the dull whirr of traffic from the Strand. 

The light died out of Julie's face. The tense 
muscles of the little figure relaxed. Julie was 
no longer a genius and kinswoman to the gods. 
The divine spark had paled. The ashes were 
chilling fast. The ragged waif whom the strange 
gentleman confronted was not now a little sister 
of Shelley and Mozart, but only the poor dumb- 
driven Cinderella of the Flowery Dean. 

" Are you fond of music, my dear ? " 

Julie started, looked sharply up, and shrank 
back with swift timidity. The glamour of delicious 
dreams had faded from her eyes. In its stead 
appeared the wild-animal expression of blended 
fear and defiance, the shrinking alertness of the 
street pariah, cunning in all feints and menaces 
both of the hunter and the hunted. 

" Don't be afraid, little woman ; but answer 
me. 

Julie did not speak, but eyed the stranger 
dubiously, backing meanwhile out of danger of 
a sudden snatch. 

He who addressed her was a man of sixty, 
short and stout in build, erect and firm upon his 
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feet. He was dressed in loose but well-cut clothes 
of pale grey tweed, a white hat, and white 
canvas shoes. A thick gold albert and a heavy 
bunch of seals hung glittering on his ample 
waistcoat. 

Julie saw all this in a flash, and also that 
his hair and moustache were white, his face 
whimsical, deeply lined, and strongly marked, his 
skin swarthy, and his eyes clear, blue, and piercing, 
like the eyes of a young man. 

" Fan," the old gentleman called across the 
street, "come to the rescue, my dear; the wean 
misdoubts me." Then to Julie he said, as 
Fantine came over, " Come, my child, I shall not 
eat you. See, here is a lady friend of mine. 
Look at her. Is she not nice?" 

Julie made no verbal answer, but looked her 
admiration. This was a "lady." Her stylish 
dress, her comeliness and cleanness, her hair, like 
fawn-coloured silk, well plaited, her milk-white 
teeth and kindly sparkling eyes, her small hands 
well-gloved, small feet trim-shod, the red rose 
pouting from the soft folds of the black lace tie, 
her easy grace and cool confidence unconscious 
of itself, were all present to the quick wits of Julie, 
though she rather felt than saw them. 

" You queer little fairy, don't devour me with 
your big black eyes," said Fantine ; " come here 
and stroke my pretty dog." But Julie stinted, 
and said naught. 

" Why, what a shy little elf it is ! " said Fantine, 
with a smile of sweet goodwill; "now will you 
not stroke my doggie ? " 

" Bites ! " said Julie, with a quick, uneasy side- 
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glance at the strange old man with the wonderful 
young blue eyes. 

Fantine laughed pleasantly. "Oh!" she ex- 
•claimed. "Are you afraid of Tiny? But you 
need not be afraid of me, nor yet of daddy » here. 
We don't look dangerous, do we? Now, do we 
really look like bogies?" 

Fantine was very handsome, and had so 
seductive a smile, such merry, bright grey eyes, 
and a voice so fluty and caressing, that Julie's 
suspicions surrendered to her charm, and only a 
great shyness held her silent. 

Producing his silver snuffbox, the old gentle- 
man took a pinch, saying, with a queer humorous 
smile, " You seem very fond of music, very fond 
of music, indeed. Well, I play music, teach 
music, and make music. My name is Guineagold 
— Mr. Melton Guineagold. What is your name ? " 

The question came suddenly, and with it a 
searching look from the irresistible blue eyes, 
which brought instant answer. 

"Julie." 

" Julie. And your father's name ? " 

"Jonas. Jonas Flack." 

The old gentleman smiled, and nodded his 
head approvingly. " Very well," he said, " Miss 
Julie Flack, we are going to sit down and rest in 
the Temple Gardens. And we should like to 
talk to you for a little while. Will you come 
with us?" 

" You'll come with me, I am sure, my dear ? " 
said Fantine. 

Julie nodded. Fantine took the shy little 
fingers in her own delicately gloved hand and led 
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her away, the old gentleman following, without 
further parley. 

They took their queer little companion into» 
the fresh tranquillity of old Temple Court, and 
sat with her upon a seat hard by the fountain. 
Then Fantine produced two small cakes of 
marvellous daintiness, which the child ate slowly^ 
and without a word. 

A frail, grey woman, in seedy black, was 
seated under a plane tree feeding the bold, vagrant 
sparrows with tiny crumbs of biscuit She made 
one of those pathetic pictures common in the 
streets of all great cities. There are few wonders 
more wonderful in this world of unanswerable 
problems than the meek cheerfulness and patient 
serenity of a faded and solitary woman. 

But Julie's senses were inured to harsher 
griefs and louder miseries, and for her the wan 
smile and tired eyes had no appeal 

A few yards away, a tall athletic youth, in a 
straw hat and flannels of ineffable whiteness,, 
stood talking to a pretty lady, in a fashionable 
bonnet, a tailor-made skirt of dark green serge, 
and a bolero of gleaming jet. The couple were 
all smiles and compliments, pleased well with 
themselves, each other, and with life — that strange 
book of which the opening chapters so often 
charm, while the sequel is to most a weary^ 
disillusionment; an anti-climax vexatiously pro- 
longed. 

This pair Julie summed up tersely in her 
experienced mind as "Toffs a-spoonin'," and 
finished her cakes with cool enjoyment 

" What a lovely day, dad, — " said Fantine ; " the 
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sky's a beautiful Japanese blue, and lustrous like 
silk. I wish I were at Cowes, or Dawlish, or 
that funny old Saint Ives." 

"Well enough for nimble youth," replied the 
old gentleman, " but too hot for crabbed age." 

" And do you feel quite sure of your little Miss 
Shelley ? " the lady asked. 

Mr. Guineagold shrugged his shoulders. " My 
dear," he said, " I have known too many clever 
and unclever people, to make a mistake in such a 
case as hers. I saw the little Mozart illuminated 
as though a lamp had been lit inside her." 

Julie, thinking this conversation savoured of 
privacy, rose and strolled by the splashed and 
leaf-flecked rim of the fountain. 

The gentleman and lady talked in low tones 
for a while without heeding her. The faded 
widow fed her birds. The young Ferdinand and 
Miranda changed eyes and smiles. The air was 
warm and spicy. Beyond the railings, on the 
lawns below, was a vista of flower-beds blazing in 
the strong light like coloured fire. 

Julie sighed with a new and strange delight as 
rshe stood at gaze in the green quietude of that 
retired garden, where the fountain lisped, and the 
leaves whispered, and the sleek, plump pigeons, 
fearing no man, crooned softly to each other as 
they strutted gravely about the paved courtyard, 
peering and foraging amongst its warm seas of 
•sunshine and its continents and islands of cool 
shade. 

There were fish in the basin — real live fish, 
with scales of burning gold; and on a down- 
reaching spray a bird was twittering — a free. 
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wild bird with marvellous blue - and - lemon 
plumage. 

Julie was pleased. Julie was amused. It was 
all so foreign and so unexpected. She would 
come here again. It was better than the Board 
School. Fantine, who had taken off her gloves, 
beckoned to Julie with a jewelled hand. A 
diamond caught' the sunlight, and flashed back 
rays of rainbow hue. Was it a real diamond? 
Julie thought, and came back shyly and hushed 
with awe. 

Her fears, though, were all vanished now. 
The pretty Fantine charmed her. The keen 
blue eyes of the old gentleman held her like a 
spell. She did not doubt those eyes any longer ; 
now she had the courage to meet them with 
her own dark orbs, so rich in fluctuating light 
and deep mysterious shadows, so instinct with 
enigmas of the soul. She went up quietly and 
sat down between her two new friends. Fantine's 
dress exhaled a faint and rare perfume. Julie 
enjoyed it. All her senses were shrewd and fine, 
ready, if tried, to discriminate the delicate degrees 
of flavour and aroma in old wines, choice fruits, 
costly cigarettes, and the still more subtle varia- 
tions of colour and of tone in painting and in 
music. 

" Julie," said Mr. Guineagold, " did you under- 
stand me when I told you that I played and 
taught music ? " 

" Yessir." 

" And you are very fond of music ? ** 

« Yessir." 

^ Would you like to learn to play ? " 
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Julie thought of the glorious band, of the 
piano in the yard. Her heart almost stood still, 
her eyes dilated She answered faintly, " Yessir, 
if you please, sir." 

" But," said Mr. Guineagold, " could you come 
and live at my house, and learn to play and to 
be useful ? " 

" Yessir. Oh, yessir, if you please, sir." 

" You wouldn't be homesick, dear ? " suggested 
Fantine. 

Homesick ! Julie did not know the word, and 
was silent. 

"Perhaps, Julie," said Fantine, "you would 
not like to leave your mother." 

" Ain't got no mother," answered Julie darkly. 

" Poor child ! Your father, then ; and all your 
friends and playfellows." 

Julie knit her brows into a frown. Her small 
hands clenched themselves in her lap. Her lip 
curled. 

"There ain't nobody in the Flowery Dean," 
she said, " as wants nobody." 

"And what kind of paradise is the Flowery 
Dean ? " asked Mr, Guineagold. 

Julie shook her head. " It's Flowery Dean 
Yard," she said ; " Orange Walk, Fell Street, near 
the Ditch." 

" Oh ! " said Mr, Guineagold. 

Julie, flushed and frowning, went on : " They's 
a pore lot in the Dean. They're alwis a-rowin' 
an' a-boozin', an' they never gives yer nothin' but 
knocks an' cusses. There's ole Growler, old 
Corkle, as keeps a shoe-shop 'bout 's big 's a 
coffin, an' never sells nothin' ; only 'is wife goes 
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charin'. It were 'is dawg as bit me in me leg 
when I was a-tryin' to pull 'im orf o' Jake. He's 
a hold beast, 'e is. He takes all the money orph 
'is wife, an' if she ain't got enough 'e makes 'er 
stand on one leg in a comer while 'e 'as 'is 
supper, an' then 'e makes 'er stand on the tother 
leg in another comer while 'e smowks 'is poipe. 
Oin't'eatoolip?" 

"A tulip of the Flowery Dean," said Mr. 
Guineagold; "his marital code is certainly 
original." 

"Yus," said Julie; "'e's wuss than Smaj, the 
chimberley-sweep, as always woods 'is wife, I sez." 

" Woods her ? " said Fantine. 

"Yus. Whops 'er wiv a stick," said Julie 
gravely; "'e always woods 'er every Saturday 
night, 'e does, arter 'e's been to the pubs, unless 
'e's too tight, an' then 'e woods 'er all the wusser 
o' Sunday. I 'ear 'er 'owl oftens. 'E nearly got 
quodded onc't for breaking 'er rib, but she sweared 
'im off." 

" What dreadful people ! " said Fantine. 

" Yus," Julie said, " they're a pore lot o' swine* 
There's the Bilbys. They're always a-scrappin'. 
Mother Bilby can beat old man Bilby, though^ 
'cos she bites an' scratches an' frows things, an* 
kicks, as well as millin'; an' 'e ownly uses 'is 
fistses." 

"Go on, Julie. Who else is there?" asked 
Mr. Guineagold. 

"Nex' door to Bilbys'," said Julie, " they's 
Dunnit, the barrer man, as gows out wiv fruit. I 
^ates 'im. • I 'ates 'im crool. I'd like to tie 'im up to 
a lamp-post an' — an' stick 'im full — of — needles.'* 
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" Julie I How horrible ! " cried Fantine. 

"Well," said Julie, " Vs a beast, Vs an 'ound; 
'e onc't caught me when I was a-boltin' from 
'er, an' she give me the wickedest 'idin* as ever I 
'ad. She 'ad me back all bare, an* she tied me 
up an' cut into me wiv" — ^Julie choked down a 
sob — " wiv a whalebown out of a numberella." 

"Who did that, Julie?" Fantine asked. 

«5A^ did," said Julie. "Wait till she's old; 
that's all. Jes, wait till I'm a growed-up woman. 
The//^! She'd 'ave killed me that time, ownly 
for Chigwin, the fitin' man, as come up wiv a 
black eye, an' 'is nowse all stickin'-plaister, an' 
sed 'e'd 'ave the p'lice on 'er if she didn't let me 
down. The pig ! " 

" Is she your stepmother, Julie ? " asked Mr. 
Guineagold. 

" Now," said Julie, with scorn, " ske ain't now 
muwer. Father ain't married to 'er. She calls 
'erself Mrs. Flack ; but 'er name's Huggers, that's 
what 'er name is. The //^ ! " 

" What a shame ! " said Fantine ; " but is there 
no one in the place who is good to you ? no one 
you are fond of, Julie ? " 

" Ow, yus," said Julie. " There's Ned 'Opper. 
He's a fief; but 'e's better than lots. 'E once 
give me 'arf a horange." 

" Poor little mite." 

« An' there's Blue Bell — Bella Fargoe. She's 
a bad lot. But she down't cheek a kid, nor 
chivy 'er. She tuk me 'owm to tea one die, an* 
she give me some jam. But ske give me tarred 
rowp for supper, ske did. The pi^l An* she 
said ef I hever talked to Blue Bell agine, she'd 
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tike me off a long wys in a trine, an' lose me. 
Wish she would. The pigV* Julie's dark eyes 
glowed with red anger. She shut her teeth with 
a click ; her nostrils quivered. 

" And what do you do, you poor little creature, 
in that awful place ? " Fantine asked her gently. 

" Daytimes," said Julie, " I goes to school, runs 
errands, an' minds the baby. Nights I goes to 
bed an' watches the trines, an' listens to the 
pianner at the pub." 

Fantine's eyes were clouded with tears. She 
reached out a dainty hand, and* stroked the 
child's tangled hair tenderly. Julie shivered, and 
looked down. Two great tears welled up and 
rolled down her cheeks, leaving behind them a 
clean wake on the dirty skin. 

"Well, Julie," said Mr. Guineagold, "there 
seem no ties to bind you to the Flowery Dean 
— not even the poor Blue Bell. And you will 
be happier with us. We shall not beat you, and 
if we wash you with somewhat startling frequency, 
we shall feed you often and well, and perhaps 
some day you will be a lady. Will you come 
with me now and see your people?" 

Julie shook her head. " No, sir, please, sir," 
she answered ; " you gow, sir. I dussen't go near 
'^ I dussen't Please, sir, can I wait 'ere, or 
wait abaht?" 

Mr. Guineagold looked at Fantine. " Perhaps 
that will be best, Fan," he said. "Give Julie 
something to buy food with, and let her come 
to my place at eight We will have an early 
dinner, and I'll take a hansom and drive over 
to this flowery land." 
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"Very well, daddy," said Fantine: "but can 
Julie find the way ? " 

Julie, being instructed how to find Mr. Guinea- 
gold's flat, off Piccadilly, declared her ability to 
take care of herself and find her way ; and, with 
a caress from Fantine, a warning glance from the 
wonderful blue eyes, and a few kind words of 
parting, was left alone in the quiet garden, where 
she stood for some minutes gazing vacantly at 
the lisping, tinkling fountain, with a silver shilling 
gripped tightly in her wee right hand. 

A shilling ! All her very own ! And she was 
to learn to play — the piano. And some day she 
would be a lady. Wouldn't she be wild ? The 
pig\ And the stuck-up girls at the Board School. 
What would they say ? That perky muff, Milly 
Voss, who was always boasting of her uncle at 
Shadwell as owner of a ship. And them little 
hussies of Jordan's in their pink frocks. They'd 
be sat on when she was a lady. 

"P'r'aps I wown't gow to Board School," Julie 
said, looking at the golden carp, but not seeing 
them, " and I wown't live in the yard. Nor see 
Ur. I'll live with Htnl' — ^Julie remembered the 
eyes and quailed a little, — "an' with Ur. An' 
learn to play." She drummed with her fingers 
on an imaginary piano. " An' come to be a lidy» 
'Ow'U they teach me ? I wown't be a lidy like '^n 
I wown't never be sow pretty, nor talk sow lydified. 
But I'll be a lidy — p'r'aps. He said sow. Wown't 
she cuss? Jemimy! Wown't she jump abaht? 
* We shan't lick yer,' 'e said, * an' you'll 'ave lots 
ter eat.'" Here Julie remembered her hunger 
and her shilling. She made her way into Fleet 
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Street, walking with comical dignity, and entering 
Lockhart's, with an air, called for smoked sausage, 
roll, and "cow-cow." The girl at the counter 
looked askance at the grimy waif, and Julie 
stared back proudly: that stuck-up minx, with 
her swell apron, little thought that she was going 
to be a lady. Julie disregarded her insolence. 
Julie felt that Fortune was on her side, and that 
she must rise to the occasion. She bore herself 
with haughty reserve, and, having dined, wiped 
her lips with the back of her hand, and 
walked out with her chin tip-tilted, as a lady 
should. 

"Do you think you'll get the little woman, 
dad ? " asked Fantine as she and Mr. Guineagold 
rode westwards in a hansom. 

" No doubt of it," was the reply. 

"She will require a lot of teaching," said 
Fantine, " a lot of watching, and a lot of petting." 

"She'll do. Fan," said the old gentleman 
decidedly. "Put that guttersnipe into a book- 
room, and she'll come out a scholar ; put her into 
a music-room, and she'll play. Leave her in the 
Flowery Dean, and she'll be a thief." 

"You dear old clever daddy," said Fantine, 
smiling on him affectionately, "you are always 
right." 

Julie made her way slowly to that ragamuffins' 
haven, St. James's Park. Her feet were weary ; 
her mind was confused with unusual adventure. 
She was satiated with winey hope. She dropped 
down on the grass and fell into a heavy sleep. 

The clocks were striking seven when she awoke, 
and found a huge policeman, a kind of stolid 
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Quinbus Flestrin in blue, regarding her doubt- 
fully from his altitude of stalwart manhood. 

" Come," said the constable, not unkindly, 
"what you doin' here alone, a kid like you? 
Ain't you got no friends?" 

Julie rose and looked up at him with exultant 
pride. " I've got lady and gentleman friends," 
she said, " wiv money, as rides in kebs, an' Fm 
gowin* ter be a lidy." 

" Ho ! " said the giant, with a smile of amuse- 
ment, " are you ? Then I reckon it'll cost a bit 
in soap. Well, I think you'd better be off then. 
Go into Park Lane, ring the bell, an' border the 
footman to give you yer afternoon tea. Come, 
yer ladyship, pass away there, pass away." 

Julie, with a proud sweep of her dirty hand 
and a proud toss of her uncombed head, passed 
away. 



CHAPTER IV 

Melton Guineagold, having with customary 
devoutness paid his respects to the flesh-pots, and 
having, with his usual tenderness of regard, looked 
upon the wine when it was red in the cup, paid 
his bill, shook hands with Fantine and two other 
ladies who had dined with him, and, lighting a 
cigar, walked into the Strand and chartered a 
hansom for the Flowery Dean. 

The route was by way of Fleet Street, Cheap- 
side, and the Bank, to Bishopsgate, and thence 
east by north through the built-up wilderness 
where the chosen people languish in a new 
captivity. 

The time was evening, and the motley army of 
London's workers poured rivers of tired humanity 
athwart his road at every crossing. There were 
city clerks, in a kind of black-coated, silk-hatted 
uniform, all carrying shiny black bags ; there were 
warehousemen in smocks and aprons, mechanics 
and labourers in soiled cloth or fustian, women 
and girls of all ages, from workshop, office, and 
factory, — thousands of them, moving north or east 
by all the main thoroughfares, — all in a hurry, all 
with their gaze fixed straight ahead, hardly any- 
one speaking to or taking any notice of those 

around them. 
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It is strange, that chilling silence of the hurry- 
ing crowd, each ego self-centred and indifferent, if 
not hostile, to all the rest : numbers without co- 
hesion, neighbourhood without sympathy, society 
bereft of social feeling by the anarchic operation 
of the base lusts and unprofitable haste of a crazy 
civilisation. 

Pitiful spectacle ! A city — nay, almost a nation 
— of commercial Christians, neither knowing nor 
wishful to know each other. Like an unreal and 
inchoate army of disappointed, unregenerate spirits, 
they stream away from involuntary and soulless 
toil to uninspired leisure, moodily, wearily, and 
•dumb. 

Guineagold scanned the passing faces as his 
cab steered cautiously through the recurring 
currents of that vast ebb-tide of labour, and there 
came into his mind the words in Sartor : " That 
living flood, pouring through these streets, of all 
qualities and ages, knowest thou whence it is 
coming, whither it is going ? From eternity, on- 
wards to eternity. These are apparitions : what 
else?" 

The cab was checked again, and the stream 
flowed past the horse's nose. " H'm ! " said 
Guineagold, half aloud, " there is no speculation 
in those eyes that they do glare withal. They 
walk on the bosom of nothing; blank time is 
behind them and before them." 

The cab moved on. It was close and hot in 
the sun-stoved streets, and the male passengers 
looked dull or peevish, and the women languid. 
Yet no one in that crowd showed sign of thought 
for any other. To get first to the trains or the 
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trams, to secure the best seats, to get home to 
their own food and shelter, — these were the pre- 
vailing desires expressed by earnest faces and 
tramping figures. " They are as sociable as a pack 
of wolves," thought Guineagold. " By George, no. 
For a pack of wolves is a pack ; but this is a con- 
course of individuals, competitive and insulated 
— every mother's son and daughter of them 
all * alone in London.' Phew! the idea's quite 
creepy." 

Away fi-om the main route the streets grew 
meaner, the heat more oppressive, the smells more 
evil and searching. Pawnshops, ginshops, and 
beershops were commoner, and the dealers in slop 
clothing, second-hand furniture, and unappetising 
foods more numerous. Here were Poverty's vices. 
Poverty's toys. Poverty's rations. Poverty's clumsy 
boots, loutish garments, and lumber of beggarly 
furniture. 

Guineagold, who, besides being a man of taste 
and refinement, was something of an epicure, 
shuddered at the sight of the cookshop windows, 
where, under buzzing swarms of flies, were spread 
out withered joints, pale sausages weltering in 
brutal grease, coarse slabs of flaccid pudding, and 
piles of anaemic pastry. " Horrible," said Guinea- 
gold, and lit a fresh cigar. 

Then came the Yiddish country, — foul streets 
simmering in the heat, a blended and suffocating 
odour, as of fried onions and burnt bones, dirty 
clothing and stale fish, decaying vegetables and 
over-ripe fruit, unflushed sewers and kennels 
unswept, with whiffs from the gasworks and the 
tannery. 

3 
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Troops of children of foreign aspect, dark-eyed, 
swarthy but pallid, were playing, fighting, crying, 
and chattering in Yiddish, amongst the carts and 
barrows in the litter and the stench. From the 
cover of blinds and screens sly plausible faces 
peered at Guineagold, and exotic damsels, with 
eyes too prominent and noses that would have 
astonished Slawkenbergius, cast admiring looks 
at his sparkling chain and seals. 

Then a dog ran under the horse's feet and 
yelped as the wheel grazed his ribs in passing, 
and Guineagold fiew into a passion, as a rocket 
goes off with a sudden whizz. 

" What the devil are you doing ? Where the 
devil are you driving? Do you know you nearly 
killed a dog ? Confound you, do you think dogs 
don't matter ? " he roared out to the cabman, and 
waiting for no answer went on, " Pull up. Stop 
your cab, man. You'll kill a baby next." 

The cabman, apologetic and astonished, drew 
up, and Guineagold jumped out, paid him off on 
the spot, and with fiery gills and angry eyes 
continued his way on foot. 

This was the east — the joyless and laborious 
east. Here were narrow courts of crazy 
cottages, shabby streets of crowded tenements, 
with occasional blocks of stark brick barracks 
as hideous and as mean as mean souls and banal 
minds could build them. The air was thick and 
still, the heat torrid. There was no bow in the 
sky ; it burnt above like a flat steel roof. 

" Julie's world is a drab world," said Guinea- 
gold, "and the evidences of a chronic water 
famine are visible in the denizens thereof. 
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Pah! the odours are an outrage, the squalor is 
rank, and cries to heaven." 

It was a drab world. Drab houses, drab 
streets, drab people. So general was that 
smoke-brown hue that an occasional splash of 
colour — some red geraniums in a greengrocer's 
window, or an organ-woman wearing a gay sash 
or crimson -and -yellow head -gear — startled the 
eye by its sudden and violent contrast. 

In one street Guineagold met a policeman 
with a boy of fourteen in custody, and behind, 
running on and sobbing bitterly, his little 
sister. 

A few yards farther, a young man and woman 
stood together. The girl was weeping, and her 
companion was saying, " Ain't no use doin* that. 
He's got to gow, an' serve him right. Don't 
be a fool. Now, don't you be a fool." 

And yet a few yards more, a seedy old man, 
with a fur tippet in his hand, came up and offered 
the same to Guineagold for sale. 

" I down't now," he said, " what's the price o' 
such things ; but you'll now, gev'ner. 'Tain't in 
my line, and what yer sie to three bob an' a 
bender? You're one o' the haristocracy, I nows 
by yer style, gev'ner, an' might like a fur collar 
for the missis, 'opin' I'm not too free." 

Guiiieagold refused the offer and walked on. 
He could not be far from his goal now. This 
place was wretched enough even for Julie's She. 
He noticed the women more than the men, they 
were so awful. Shrivelled or blowsy, stricken in 
years or grief, or both, he saw them working in 
dim rooms, talking at open doors or windows, 
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drinking at sodden bars with the men. He 
noticed their wan eyes, full of dull miseries, their 
sallow skins, their hair neglected and teeth un- 
clean. How they were dressed, too, in shapeless 
rags, all faded to one hue. 

Guineagold was fond of pleasure, fond of the 
table, fond of ease, and fond of himself, but he 
had a kind heart and the large generosity and 
easy charity of the sinner who has strayed often, 
fallen often, and through many faults and follies 
has wounded his flesh and bruised his pride 
while keeping intact his manhood. 

Those poor sluttish slaves. How did they 
endure it? The blank monotony of work, the 
sour sterility of leisure. By day a brutish round 
of drudgery, at night the gin palace, with its 
hysteric gaiety and brutish oblivion bought from 
the devil at bitter usury. How did they bear 
it? Why? Yet they existed so, went on 
existing, wronged but not indignant, degraded 
but unashamed. 

Where was Orange WaA:? Ah! There 

before him was a slit in the wall, and on one 

side of the slit the legend, " Flowery Dean Yard." 

Guineagold took a long pull at his cigar and 

- entered the flowery land. 

Yes. This was the place. That scoundrelly 
ken with the filthy blinds was the public-house 
where the piano played, this foul house of four 
stunted storeys was the tenement where the 
Flacks resided. 

Here, then, Julie's eager soul had fretted its 
narrow banks, here from this dirty well her 
great wistful eyes had looked up sadly for com- 
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panionship to the ice-white moon. Guineagold 
peered about him. 

The front of the tenement was festooned with 
lines of drying clothes. At three of the doorways 
sat three women, all sewing, and all with black 
eyes. In the centre of the yard stood a wheel- 
barrow, piled with stable manure, and round this 
marched a singular procession composed of one 
kitten, one small boy, and one small girl. The 
kitten, which led the van, had a large bow-tie 
of blue paper round its neck, and on its head a 
doll's straw hat in which was stuck a tin Union 
Jack of the Christmas-tree variety. 

The small boy wore a newspaper cocked hat, 
and carried a flag made of a duster tied to a 
stick; the small girl, attired simply in a small 
chemise, and holding in her arms the remnants 
of a wooden doll, brought up the rear. Both 
children were smeared with treacle and dirt, 
both were portentously solemn, both as they 
marched chanted a song without a tune, and the 
words of which sounded like Zulu. 

Guineagold smiled, but the smile died out as 
his eyes fell upon a comer of the yard, where, 
seated at the top of some stone steps, sat an 
idiot boy with a white face, red hair, and pale 
vacant eyes. He was gibbering to himself as he 
swung a dead rat at the end of a string. 

Guineagold halted the procession, and asked 
the boy where Mr. Flack lived. The boy stared 
at him in silence. Guineagold produced a 
penny, and said, " If you will find Jonas Flack 
I will give you this, and I have another for your 
sister." 
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" It ain t me sister," said the small boy, " it's 
Victoria Foley. 'Er muwer's in the horspital, 
an' she lives wir us, Gow on plyin', Victoria, 
while I finds ole Flack." 

But Victoria retreated to the other side of the 
yard, followed by the kitten, and the boy ran 
into the tenement without further parley. 

In a few minutes he returned, bringing with 
him a short, shapeless bundle of a man, with a 
bald head, a beery nose, and little red eyes that 
looked everywhere but at the person he was 
speaking to. 

Guineagold glanced at him keenly. " Are you 
Mr. Jonas Flack ? " he asked. 

"That's it, gev'ner," said the bundle in a 
wheezy voice. 

" You have a daughter called Julie ? " 

Jonas Flack looked at his boots. "Well,'^ 
he said. " What's she been a-doin' horf ? " 

" She has done no wrong," said Guineagold, 
"but she does not seem well-cared for." 

Jonas Flack stole a side glance at the stranger. 
"Well? "he said. 

" She is very poorly dressed," said Guineagold, 
" very dirty, and not half fed. Do you know you 
might get into trouble for neglecting her ? " 

Flack's experience of getting into trouble had 
taught him that it was the easiest thing in the 
world for a poor man to do. 

" It's all bloomin' fine, geVner," he said, " but 
we ain't rowlin' in brass. I'm out o' work, an' we 
ain't got new clothes to give the kid." 

" True," said Guineagold ; " then, since you can- 
not give her proper food and attention, I suppose 
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you would not stand in her way if a good opening 
presented itself? " 

" I don't think I quite tumble to the gime, 
geVner. What are yer driving at ? " 

'* This. I am a musical composer. My name 
is Guineagold. I know your daughter Julie, and 
am willing to take her as an apprentice. She 
will be well treated, and taught to play." 

"Ow! That's the hijea." 

" What is your answer ? " 

"Well, I can't give no answer, not, in a 
manner o speakin', not till my old woman comes 
ome.** 

Guineagold coughed. "I understood, Mr. 
Flack," said he, "that you were a widower." 

Flack's eyes roamed over the yard, and his 
mouth turned down sourly at the comers. " That 
may be," he said. " I'm not denyin' it, nor yet 
ownin' it. But the missis looks arter the kid, an' 
the missis is out on a job o' work." 

Guineagold shrugged his shoulders. "You 
may understand," he said, " that the instruction I 
offer to give your daughter free would cost you 
five hundred pounds if you had to pay. If she 
stays here you will have to keep her. Now let 
us come to the point. I will have a proper 
agreement made for you to sign, and I will 
take the girl and make a player of her, on 
condition " — 

" 'Old 'ard, gev'ner, 'old 'ard," interrupted Flack ; 
" I don't know as I'm down a pit on this 'ere 
plyin'. There's old Bill M*Ewen, as piys the 
planner at the Tuns, is a perfeck tikedahn of a 
plyer, reg'lar korfdrop, an' 'e down't seem to be 
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Uvin* in clowver. Blest if I wouldn't as soon do 
a bit o' real graft as spank them bownes." 

" I don't propose that your daughter should 
play the piano in a ragamuffin's taproom," said 
Guineagold. " I propose to make a lady of her." 

" Ow, my Gord," ejaculated Flack, " ow, strike 
me green and gowld. A lidy! Ow, well, if 
that's yer gime, I down't say nuffin' agin it ; but 
you'll 'ave to ax the missis. S'elp me, gev'ner, I 
dussen't let the kid gow on me own." 

" My good man," said Guineagold, " I do 
business with you or with the police. No other 
person but you has any legal control over the girl, 
nor any legal right to ill-use her. Give me a 
written promise to bind the girl to me until she 
is one-and-twenty, and I will give you a sovereign 
now and another when the agreement is ratified." 

" A quid's a quid," said Flack, with a dry smile, 
" but yet it ain't two. An' to be strite wiv yer, 
gev'ner, I wouldn't face the old woman for the 
best quid hever was spent." 

" Very well," said Guineagold, " then there's an 
end of the matter," and, turning on his heel, he 
walked away. 

But Flack followed him up. "Down't be 
narsty," he said. " Down't give a feller the push, 
gev'ner. See 'ere ; Julie's my gel, an' I ain't a- 
goin' to queer 'er pitch. But make it thirty 
bob." 

Guineagold stopped. "Very good," he said. 
" I will give you thirty shillings now, on your 
written promise." 

" Right-oh ! " said Flack ; « it's a deal Fact is, 
gev'ner, my ole woman's got a bit of a edge on 
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*er, an' when she comes *owm there'll be — well, 
'eirsafool to it. See?" 

Guineagold took out his pocket-book, produced 
a stamped agreement, and Flack, with many facial 
contortions, signed his name. The money was 
then paid, and Guineagold, without a word more, 
left the court by way of the low-browed arch. 

Flack watched him furtively, chinking the gold 
in his dirty palm. " *Ell-fire," said he to himself, 
^'will be buttermilk in the ole woman's marth 
when she comes 'owm," and he walked over to 
the Three Tuns to lay in Dutch courage for the 
occasion. 

Guineagold looked up at the arch as he cleared 
it, and quoted Dante — 

" Through me the way is to the dty dolent ; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole; • • • 
All hope abandon, ye who enter in. 

And that is the place where our little Cinderella 
was dying of blight and soul -hunger, like a 
passion flower in a damp cellar. Wonder what 
the/^ will say. Well, we have saved the pearl." 



CHAPTER V 

Mr. Flack drank gin and water till nearly ten 
o'clock, by which time the piano music had come 
to sound in his ears like a tuneless buzz, and his 
small eyes were red and vicious. Then he went 
across to the tenement, where his " missis " awaited 
him, nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

It was nearly dark in the living-room, the only 
light coming from a small smoky paraffin lamp. 
As he entered, the woman rose and came to meet 
him. "You drunken beast," she hissed, "what 
you bin a-doin' ? Where d'yer steal the money ? 
Do you think " — 

Flack confronted her somewhat unsteadily, his 
eyes gleaming with a cruel light. "Shet up 
woman." he said thickly ; " shet up, or " — 

* Or what — you thing} " 

''That!*' 

He struck her a heavy blow in the face, and 
she fell. 

Flack had expected the reception he met with^ 
and had resolved how to act; but the woman 
had not dreamed that he would, for the first time^ 
meet venomous abuse with sullen brutality, — her 
cowardly tongue with his cowardly fist 

She had never been struck before by a clenched 
male hand, and the shock dazed and sobered her. 
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She lay where she had fallen, afraid to move, and 
yet as much surprised as frightened She had 
loudly boasted all round the Dean of what she 
would do to the husbands of other women if they 
belonged to her. She had no idea the brutes 
were so strong, nor that this particular brute had 
" pluck enough to strike a woman." 

Flack stood over her, swaying from side to 
side, and growling oaths and obscenity for a 
minute. Then he walked unsteadily to the table 
and turned up the lamp. " Gerrup, you ash cat,'* 
he said, " I'm a-goin' to learn yer somethin*. Fm 
a-goin' to learn yer what's what, an' who's who.'* 
He went to the narrow chimney shelf and fetched 
the whalebone umbrella rib which Julie had such 
cause to remember. " Now then," he said, " stand 
up. D'year?" 

The woman lay still. Flack seized her by the 
hair, dragged her to her knees, and began to beat 
her with all his might 

Shrieks rang out on the hot night air — shrieks 
of murder. Chigwin, the fighting man, just 
returned from a gambling club, heard the cries,, 
and ran swiftly up the stairs. " It's Flack," a 
woman shouted as he passed her. 

Chigwin threw open Flack's door and burst 
into the room. Then he stopped suddenly* 
"Well— I'm— jiggered!" he said. "Why, if it 
ain't old fry-face a-whoppin' 'is missis. All rights 
Flack, old man; beg pardon for intrudin'," and 
the fighting man withdrew. 

But his entry had recalled Flack from his 
gin-born and dangerous fury. He threw the 
stick away, and, leaving the woman writhing and 
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screaming on the floor, went out of the house and 
away from the Flowery Dean without a word. 

Meanwhile, Chigwin at the door of the Three 
Tuns was retailing the good news to a group of 
delighted neighbours. 

" Scissors ! " exclaimed the landlord. " Whoy, 
yer down't mean it. What ! old rarsberry nose ? 
What a bloomin' lark ! " 

" Fact," said Chigwin, " I seed *im a-doin* it 
An' not afore it were wanted." 

" It'll do her more good than a week at 
Margit," said a stnall, weasel-faced woman with a 
black eye ; " the way she *ave put on to that pore 
man, an' the hairs she *ave give 'erself. Arter 
this I bet she'll find 'erself." 

" Ah, she's come to it," said Chigwin, " an' a 
good job too. An' I don't care if I stands yer a 
drink, Mrs. Kemoe, ma'am, if so be you're willin'." 

Mrs. Kemoe was willing, and so were other 
neighbours, and many drinks were stood that 
night in honour of the occasion, for in the opinion 
of the Flowery Deaners Mr. Flack had manfully, 
if tardily, asserted the prerogfative of his sex, and 
the yard had retrieved itself at last. 

Towards closing time the hero of the hour 
arrived, and was greeted with great enthusiasm. 
Chigwin, now in a state of rather incoherent 
eloquence, called upon him to " 'ave anything yer 
wants 'long er me." Old Corkle said Flack had 
begun to know a bit o* something now, and went 
on to observe that women and dogs should be 
brought to heel, and kept there. Smaj, the 
chimney-sweep, who " wooded " his wife at least 
once a week, slapped the hero patronisingly on 
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the shoulder and declared that "things were 
lookin' up." Mrs. Kemoe, weeping, declared that 
" *er man wouldn't 'ave put up with a quarter of a 
twentieth part of what Mr. Flack had stood," and 
called upon the company to " look at thish eye, 
yes, look arr it ; jesh for askih' 'im for sixpence 
towards the rent." 

Flack drank gin, and gloried in his first taste 
of fame. He had stood that woman's cheek, he 
said, until he felt ashamed of his own patience. 
But a wurrum would turn if you trod on it too 
far. Only that day he had got his daughter a 
splendid job, with a real swell, as meant to make 
a real lady of her. Was he to be rowed for 
providin' for his own flesh and blood? Was a 
hupstart, putty-faced howler out o' the gutter to 
stand between him and what was right ? Hadn't 
he cheeked up to the torph and got the gel the 
berth ; and then to be rounded on by a woman ! 
" * See 'ere, mister,' I says, * I'm a workin' man, 
but I knows what's doo. Wages is doo, and 
an 'ome.' ' Mr. Flack, sir,' 'e says, * I'm a father 
meself, an' 'ere's me 'and. All shall be done 
regular,' 'e says. ' Yes,' I says, * an' legal.' Ho, 
yer down't git over me. An' then to be rounded 
on by herr 

" Shame, shame," cried the company. 

"That's it," said Flack, "a shame it were. 
But / showed 'er. 1 gave 'er snuff. An' more 
to foller." 

" If she'd 'a been mine," said Chigwin, " I 
should have dotted her long ago." 

"And so you would, an' no error, so you 
would, Chigwin," said Mrs. Kernoe. 
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"An* now she's down," said Flack, thumping 
the counter, "she stops down. I'll lead 'er a 
darnce, I will. She'll darace, an' I'll fiddle, with 
a whalebone stick. D'year ? " 

"Time, gentlemen, please," said the landlord. 
Flack gulped down another glass of gin, and the 
company went out into the Flowery Dean, 
laughing, talking, and showering advice and 
applause upon the hero of the hour. 

The hero, half blind, and only just able to 
stand, tacked awkwardly across to his tenement, 
groped his way upstairs, and fell sprawling into 
the room. 

The lamp was new trimmed, some supper was 
spread on the table, and the woman, with brushed 
hair, face newly washed, and a shade over one 
eye, sat timidly waiting her lord's commands. 

Flack reeled to the bed and called her, with a 
curse, to take ofT his boots. She obeyed, and 
the hero, losing his mental and physical balance, 
rolled over on the bed, and fell into a deep 
sleep. 

About four in the morning he awoke, and 
lay still upon his back, staring stupidly at the 
ceiling, and trying to get his parched tongue 
under control. No. His mouth was too dry. 
He would get up and drink. Why — ^what the — 
was he dead ? He could not move hand or foot. 
Where was she ? He turned his aching head to 
look for her. She sat by the bedside, with a 
strange smile on her hard, sharp face. "Ah," 
she said, " you're awake. Mister Jonas Flack, are 
yer?" 

Flack struggled with his parched tongue, and 
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contrived at last to say, " Wotcher dressed for ? 
What* s wrong o* my bloomin' limbs ? " 

The woman laughed. There was a wicked 
look in her eye. " Mister Jonas Flack," she said, 
**you give me an *idin* last night You're a 
clever old beast, ain'tcher? D'you know what 
'appened to yer while yer was a-snorin' in yer 
drunken sleep, eh ? " 

" Wotcher mean ? " 

" You shet up. It ain't no use o' puUin', nor 
yet a-yellin'. Jes' you wait. Thought I was 
afraid o' yer, eh? D'yer see this?" She 
showed several yard-lengths of knotted clothes- 
cord. 

"You touch me an' I'll murder yer," gasped 
Flack. 

The woman laughed again. "Look 'ere, my 
old beauty," she said ; " while you was asleep I 
jes' got some fine string and sewed you up in 
the blanket. You can't move 'and or fut. If 
you 'owls I'll fill your mouth with salt. I'm 
a-goin' to teach you what's what, an' who's 'oo." 
As she spoke she stuffed a duster into his mouth, 
and took up the knotted ropes. 

Four hours later the denizens of the Flowery 
Dean found their new hero half smothered, and 
with not a piece of white skin, as Chigwin 
observed, " from his neck to his heels, as you 
couldn't 'ave covered with a threepenny bit" 
His pockets were rifled, and his boots had walked 
off' — with his missis. Women and dogs are kittle 
cattle. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Julie soon found Mr. Guineagold's flat off 
Piccadilly, and at half-past seven, after a climb 
up several flights of stone stairs, she rapped 
timidly at the door. 

She was taken aback when the door was 
opened by an elderly lady, with grey hair and 
sharp, beady black eyes, who looked something 
like a hospital nurse in her cool grey habit and 
white collar. "Well," said this lady, rather 
sharply, " what do j^ou want ? " 

"Please, mum," said Julie, looking down at 
her dusty feet, and fumbling with her rags, 
" Mister Groldguinea said as I was to come." 

The lady looked doubtfully at the soiled and 
tattered child of the Flowery Dean. "What is 
your name?" she asked. 

" Julie." 

"Julie what?** 

" Julie Flack, mum, if you please." 

"Oh!" 

The child was disconcerted, and stood irresolute. 
She did not feel at all like a lady now. There 
was an awkward pause. 

Then the grey lady said, as if accepting the 
inevitable, " Well, come in, child, and let me see 
what I can make of you." 
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Directly afterwards Julie found herself in a 
small and amazingly clean room, with a tiled 
floor and walls, white pine furniture, and a table 
with a green damask cloth upon it There were 
mysterious vessels of gleaming copper and tin 
hung on the walls, and at the end of the room 
a large iron range with a very small fireplace in 
it, and on the top a bright brass kettle humming 
pleasantly. 

The lady adjusted a pair of gold -rimmed 
spectacles and looked Julie over. " You are from 
the East End ? " she said. 

" Yes, mum," very faintly. 

" What is your father ? " 
- "Down't know, mum. 'E does odd jobs, 
mum." 

"And what does Mr. Guineagold think of 
doing with j^ou ? " 

" Down't know, mum.** Julie felt it impossible 
to hint that she was to be manufactured into a 
lady. 

" Well, I must say," said the lady, " that you 
look a poor lost little heathen. But, at anyrate, 
/ know what to do with you first of all, and that 
is to wash you." 

Without further words the lady led Julie 
into the bathroom, where the child cast an 
alarmed glance at the great deep bath, and 
there and then was begun the first step towards 
spiritual salvation — the cleansing of the body. 

Julie was washed with relentless and amazing 

thoroughness, and was left for a few minutes 

standing alone on the cork mat gazing in wonder 

at her white limbs. She had no idea she was 

4 
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that colour. If her feet were so unearthly white, 
what was her face like ? On the whole she rather 
resented the change, yet it felt good. As 
Kingsley says in the Water Babies^ it " is nice 
to feel that one has nothing on one but one- 
self." 

The grey lady came back with her arms full 
of wonderful garments. Hitherto Julie had worn 
nothing but a short flannel bag, called a chemise, 
and her outer rag, called her frock. Now she was 
put into clean underlinen, black stockings, a pink 
cotton frock, and a white pinafore, frilled and 
spotless. She held her arms out stiffly from her 
sides, and felt afraid to turn her head. 

The lady put her into a seat, and began to 
comb and brush her hair. Julie winced, for the 
hair was a matted fell The lady said, " H*m ! " 
and, producing a large pair of trenchant scissors, 
began quite coolly to cut Julie's hair off. 

" Please, mum,* said Julie, " down't ket it too 
short, mum." 

"Indeed I must," said the lady, in a voice 
of quiet firmness, " I shall cut it nice and short 
at the back, and leave a little more on top. 
Then Til wash it again, and well see if it will 
comb out and look like hair." 

Julie submitted. Her hair was cut, and 
washed and combed until the lady declared 
that it was " quite clean and fluffy." A pair of 
patent-leather shoes was next put on, and Julie 
was told to " come this way," and at once 
followed her guide into a large room, where she 
was bidden to sit down in a great arm-chair, and, 
a picture-book being put into her lap, with the 
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request that she would " please to wait until the 
master came home," she was left alone. 

For a few itioments Julie sat motionless, with 
restrained breath and downcast eyes. Then a 
clock on the mantel chimed musically, and she 
gave a start, and blushed deeply. Then she was 
still again — listening. The door was shut. The 
strange lady was gone. Slowly the child raised 
her great dark eyes and looked around her. 

Julie had no words for the things about her. 
She was in a strange world. The walls were 
papered with terra-cotta and gold. The furniture 
was of black oak, upholstered in dark green 
leather. There were vases, pictures, screens. 
The fender was of shining brass, a great bearskin 
rug before it. Strange instruments, old-wofld 
lutes, foreign guitars, fiddles in bags of green 
baize, hung on the walls. In one corner stood a 
harp, near the window a grand piano. Then 
there were books and heaps of music, much of it 
in manuscript, and scores of briar and meerschaum 
pipes in ebony racks, and on the table a great 
china bowl of roses, and a lamp like a round 
yellow moon. Julie stared long with wide-open 
eyes. Then sat still and thought. Then glanced 
in a quick, stealthy, feline way at door and window. 
Then rose and walked on tiptoe to the door, 
where, after listening intently for a while, she 
turned the handle in a cautious way, and, opening 
the door an inch or two, peered sharply into the 
passage. No one there. Julie closed the door 
silently, and began a close and noiseless scrutiny 
of the room. Much as a cat inspects a strange 
place did Julie go about her work. She picked 
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up books and music sheets and fingered them; 
she went to the desk and, lifting letters from 
their envelopes, tried, but with small success, to 
read them; she opened drawers and cabinets, 
and cautiously examined their contents ; and at 
last she came to a chiffonier, with a key in the 
lock. The key clicked in turning. Julie dived 
swiftly into the arm-chair, and opened her picture- 
book at random. 

No one came. Julie repeated the business 
of opening the room door to look for spies. Then 
she went to the chiffonier and looked in. There 
were wooden boxes, and many curious bottles — 
Indian pickles, chutney, olives, cigars, cigarettes, 
wicker-bound flasks of dark red wine, long-necked 
bottles of golden oil, a silver cruet, and something 
in a small cut-glass decanter which looked like gin. 

Julie lifted a flask of chianti, and held it up 
to the light. Wine ! Real wine. To the slum 
child wine is an almost fabulous nectar, of pro- 
hibitive price and ineffable sweetness. Julie had 
never tasted wine. She had never known anyone 
who had tasted wine. She could not taste this, 
for it was tightly corked. She would taste the 
gfin, and did, and found it to be vinegar. Then 
she took some biscuits and hid them in her breast, 
and then she read "sweet chutney," and tried 
that. It was hot. How it burned her tongue 
and lips. It was not nice, either. She shut up 
the chiffonier and resumed her march. 

The pictures were not pretty, she thought. 
She wondered what the big-footed peasants in 
" The Angelus " were doing ; they looked a couple 
of " mugs." Horatio Nelson she could not away 
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with. He had a great star on his breast as big 
as a saucer, and how badly his coat fitted him. 
Then she saw a statuette of the Venus de Milo. 
" Somebody's broke 'er," said Julie, " knocked 'er 
arms off. I'm jolly glad it ain't me." Laurence 
Sterne troubled her. The dark, searching eyes, 
the sly, satiric smile, conveyed to her the im- 
pression that she was watched and detected. 
"Ha!" the strange face seemed to say, "slum 
girl Julie. Wants to be a lady. Been stealing 
cakes. I've got my eye on her." 

Julie turned her back on Yorick tartly, and 
went to the piano. How nice it smelt. The 
rosewood, the ivory, the polish, and then there 
was the blended perfume of roses, cigarettes, 
books, and ripe old leather. 

Julie touched a piano key. It went down 
easily, and made no sound. She tried it again, 
and it struck a loud note. Julie ran to the 
chair and took up her book hastily. Directly 
afterwards the door opened, and the grey lady 
looked in. 

"I would not touch the piano, child," she 
said. 

"No, mum," said Julie, with Flowery Dean 
readiness ; " I ain't touched it, mum." 

" I thought I heard someone strike a note," 
said the lady. 

" No, mum ; never touched nothing," said Julie. 
The lady made no remark, but went away, closing 
the door behind her. 

Julie looked askance at Laurence Sterne. 
** Ha, ha ! " he seemed to say, " that was a lie. 
/ heard her. I have my eye on her." 
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Julie sat still a while. But there was a screen. 
What was behind that screen ? Easily learned. 
She moved a fold back. There was a mirror, 
in shadow. Julie gave a jump and a cry. She 
thought a strange child was there peering at her, 
and drew back. 

It was herself. Yes, it was. It was Julie — 
Julie in a snowy frilled pinafore, a dainty pink 
frock, and beautiful shiny shoes ; Julie with hands, 
throat, and face like ivory, eyes like stars, and 
a small round head glorious with short, wavy, 
dark hair. " Ow," she said, " ow, how jolly nice, 
how dam pretty." 

" Think so, Julie ? " said a voice, and turning 
she found herself face to face with Mr. Guineagold. 
Julie blushed crimson, and her gaze fell. She 
could feel Sterne's eyes upon her. 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Guineagold kindly, 
'Mt is all right, and I see you are nice and 
comfortable, so come with me and get your hat 
on, and Til take you home." 

Home I Julie's heart sank. " I don't — ^want 
— to — go — home," she said, drooping her head. 

Mr. Guineagold laughed, and stroked her hair, 
" My dear girl," he said, " I don't mean to your 
home. I am going to take you to my home. I 
live at Wimbledon, and we must go by train." 

It was a dreamy ride. Curled up in a corner 
of a first-class carriage, Julie hardly knew whether 
she was asleep or awake. The train rocked, the 
wheels drummed, red and green lamps twinkled 
like fireflies in the semi-darkness, strange lights 
and formless shadows flitted by the windows, a 
pleasant, unfamiliar smell, the sweet breath of 
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trees, filtered through' the dust and steam ; and 
Julie, with her eyes half open and their sense 
half shut, was conscious of her protector, with a 
thoughtful frown on his face, and a newspaper 
in his big brown hand, silently reading. 

Then there was a platform ; a stream of people, 
a babel of loud laughing, whistling, and hoarse 
cries, and Julie and her friend were in a cab or 
a carriage, rolling smoothly along wide roads 
lined with trees and lamps. Julie closed her 
eyes for what seemed but a second, and the 
wheels stopped, and she was lifted out Now 
she was walking in a garden along a gravel path. 
The air was deliciously cool and pleasant. There 
were flowers everywhere, climbing up the house 
front, hanging in baskets above the doors, clustered 
over the trellised porch, blooming thickly in 
window-boxes. Then she was in a handsome 
room, richly furnished, full of soft light, lofty and 
cool, with carpets like moss, a table snowy with 
white linen, sparkling with glass and silver ; and, 
best of all, coming to meet her, Fantine, in a 
wonderful tea-gown, with diamonds on her dainty 
fingers, and in her fkwn-brown hair a gleaming 
golden star. 

Julie, bewildered, breathless, shy, hung back ; 
but Fantine came to her, took her hat off, 
kissed her, and put her into a low-seated velvet 
chair. 

" I am so glad you have come, Ju-lie" she 
said, "and I hope you will stay a long time. 
And now just try to feel quite at home while I 
attend to dad." 

At home I The words meant ease and peace to 
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Fantine. But for Julie to feel at home was to 
feel hungry, unhappy, neglected, and afraid. 

To a child like Julie the luxuries, elegances, 
even the decencies of cultured life were phe- 
nomena of unimagined opulence, of fine fasti- 
diousness. Even the commonplaces of a good 
home were a surprise. Nor could any refined, 
well-nurtured man or woman easily conceive the 
poverty and ugliness of Julie's past. What eye, 
how sympathetic soever, could peer into that poor 
waifs starved life and hungry heart? Fantine 
had kissed her. Julie had no remembrance of 
any other kiss. She could not remember ever 
loving or being loved. She had never owned a 
doll or toy of any kind. She had never drunk 
out of a glass, nor slept in clean sheets. If she 
ever had a bath in her life, she had forgotten it 
Not once had she tasted roast beef, nor good 
butter, nor new milk, nor eggs, nor honey. She 
had no underlinen, and no boots ; her bed was a 
heap of rags. She had never spoken to a lady, 
nor read a fairy tale, nor ridden in a cab, nor taken 
a meal off a tablecloth, nor used a saltspoon. But 
she had learned to swear, and to lie, and pilfer on 
occasion, and she knew what it was to be caned 
and birched and rope-ended and kicked and cursed 
and shut up all day and night in a cold room 
without food or fire. And, incredible as all this 
may seem, there are in happy England many 
thousands like her. 

Julie had bread and milk, in a beautiful blue- 
and-gold basin as thin as an egg-shell, and she 
watched Mr. Guineagold at supper. How he did 
eat 1 Oysters and soup and fish and macaroni and 
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meat and cheese, with all manner of strange pickles, 
sauces and fruits, and red wine in tumblers. Julie 
was amazed. He ate quickly, greedily, and for 
a long time, and while he was eating seemed 
oblivious of everything else but the table. 

Then he lit a cigar, said a few kindly words, 
and Julie was marched off to bed by a terribly 
clean young woman in a black dress and a white 
cap and apron. 

Julie's room was large and airy. The walls 
were blue; there was very little furniture, and 
only one picture, a portrait of Beethoven, rather 
stem in expression. The bed was so clean, so 
dainty, that it frightened her. The pillows had 
lace frills to them, and the counterpane was like 
snow new fallen. 

When the maid had said good-night, Julie stood 
looking at the white bedclothes and her own 
strangely white feet But at last she put out the 
light and crept into bed. The blind was drawn, 
and there, beaming coldly down upon her, was 
her old friend the moon. It would be shining 
now upon the Flowery Dean. 

For a while Julie lay gazing at the still moon 
and the swaying leaves. Then came notes of 
music. She sat up to listen, and held her breath. 
Was it a piano ? It was^not like the piano at the 
Three Tuns, nor was the music Three Tuns music. 
Soft, rich, delicate, full of gentle sadness, of re- 
strained passion, a tune yet not a tune ; it sent 
the blood back to her heart and brought the tears 
into her eyes. Her little form thrilled with a 
dumb longing, an inarticulate joy. She was at 
once awed and exalted as some soul might be 
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looking out from " the rampart of God's house * 
into the " sheer depth," where the " earth spins 
like a fretful midge/' and the "curled moon" 
is as a "little feather, fluttering far down the 
gulf." 

And then the heavenly chords were silent. 
Julie's eyes closed, opened again to the light, and 
Fantine was at her bedside and had the child in 
her arms. 

"Julie. Did you hear the piano? Can you 
go to sleep? Let me put my arm under you 
so, dear. Now kiss me, and shut your eyes." 

The beautiful soft arm, the beautiful kind face, 
the silky hair, the gleaming star, the delicate scent, 
and the cool soft breast were hers. And the lady 
had called her dear. Julie sighed, clasped the 
white fingers tightly, and with wet eyelashes sank 
into a happy sleep. 



CHAPTER VII 

It was a still August morning, the room was full 
of clear sunshine and sweet air, the dark green 
foliage of the poplars stood out clear and round 
against the sky, the leaves, gleaming with blue 
reflections, being separately visible. The case- 
ment was open, and a long spray, heavy with 
dewy roses, hung against it. Julie, having opened 
her eyes dreamily, and then become instantly 
wide awake, was sitting amid the frilled white 
pillows with the snowy bedlinen tumbled in drifts 
about her, and was listening intently, with a look 
of eager delight in her eyes, to music. ' 

Music again. What a wonderful house, what 
a wonderful sky, what a delicious opulence of 
music ! 

The music was vivacious, joyous, brave. It 
suggested a concourse of happy people making 
gala. There was in it a sense of motion, of 
gaiety, of hurry. The deep, throbbing bass was 
the boom and hum of the crowd; the gallant, 
graceful theme, gradually swelling, now inter- 
rupted, now recurring, now imitated, or varied 
with playful and bright fancy, was the marching 
band, the chanting chorus, and the clash of bells, 
and at frequent intervals there came bright treble 
runs and trills like the sound of rippling laughter. 
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Julie listened until her eyes sparkled and her 
blood danced. She was excited, triumphant, 
happy. She clapped her hands, and, leaping 
out of bed, began to caper about the room. And 
then the door opened, and there was Fantine. 

" Julie ! Julie ! You lazy little fairy. Do you 
know it is past nine ? Come, hurry, hurry. Dad's 
up an hour. Hark how he is playing." 

Fantine went quickly and quietly to work. 
She produced a tin bath, a gpreat tin pail of water, 
a huge sponge, a cake of scented soap, some 
towels of dazzling whiteness, and a sumptuous 
brush and comb. Julie had never dreamt of such 
royal splendour. 

All these were Julie's own — her very own. 
And she was to have a bath every morning 
directly she got out of bed. ^^ Every morning? 
Every diel Wouldn't she catch cold?" No. 
She would catch health and comfort, and rosy 
cheeks. That was the way to begin to be a 
lady. 

" Julie," said the handsome Fantine, " there are 
three things you must do, always. You must 
keep beautifully clean, work hard, and do every- 
thing dad tells you to do, directly he says it. 
Now, my dear, get your bath and come down to 
breakfast." 

Julie promised to be quick, and was left to her 
toilette. But there was a mirror, a large mirror, 
in the door of the wardrobe, in which she could see 
herself at full length. And that was a new and a 
delightful experience, of which she must avail her- 
self. So Julie admired herself in her clean white 
nightgown, and then again in her pink frock, and 
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then again in her frilled pinafore. And then she 
took views of her strangely clean face and glossy 
hair, and thin white arms. Half-face, profile, full- 
face, she studied herself in the glass with much satis- 
faction. What would those nasty cats at the Board 
School think if they saw her now ? How she would 
like to walk outside the school and meet them. 
She would turn her nose up and pass that cheeky 
Milly Voss without taking any notice of her. And 
she would tell Laura Tuke, " I ain't a-comin' to 
school no more. I'm a-gowin' ter be a lidy, an* 
ride in a keb, an' live at Wimbledon." Wouldn't 
they be wild} And some day — 

"Julie!" It was Fantine calling from the 
garden, and, snatching another delighted glance at 
her transfigured self, Julie ran down to breakfast. 
They had breakfast at a table on the lawn, and 
Mr. Guineagold gobbled eggs and sausages and 
macaroni and hot rolls and stewed fruit, and drank 
ever so many cups of coffee, and then lit a cigar 
and read the newspapers. And Julie had poached 
eggs, and the most luscious brown bread and butter, 
and a cup of chocolate, which she demolished with 
a celerity worthy of her host. But Fantine had 
breakfasted an hour ago. 

" Well, Julie," said Mr. Guineagold, laying down 
his paper, " suppose we have a little talk, eh ? " 

" Yessir." 

"You want to learn to play. You will be 
taught other things. But I shall teach you 
music." 

" Yessir." 

" You are not to talk like they do in the Flowery 
Dean. You are to talk as Fantine talks. And J 
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shall teach you to read music as if it were print. 
And I shall teach you to play the violin and the 
piano. And I shall be cross pretty often, and 
you'll get scolded when I am ; and you will not 
like that, and perhaps you'll cry. But you will 
learn to play. And some day you will play well ; 
and you will be a lady, like Fantine, and you will 
earn a good deal of money, and will have pretty 
rings and dresses. What do you say ? " 
* "Yessir." 

"Now, Julie, you must never tell stories. If 
you tell stories you will never be a lady. It is 
mean to tell stories, mean and dirty. And you 
are to be brave, and clean. And when I tell you 
to do a thing, I want you to do it, and to do it at 
once. Do you understand ? " 

"Yessir." 

" You would not like to be ugly, Julie, would 
you ? " 

« No, sir." 

" Well, people who tell stories, or steal, or do 
mean things, or are lazy, are ugly people, and I 
don't like them, and Fantine does not like them. 
Now we both feel sure that you will be a good 
girl ; and we shall like you very much if you are. 
Look right at my cyos.*' 

Julie looked at the young blue eyes, though it 
cost her a great effort not to allow her own gaze 
to fall. 

" Promise me," said Mr. Guineagold, " that you 
will always tell me the truth. Will you ? " 

" Yessir." 

" And you will work hard, and do all you are 
told?" 
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«Yessir." 

"Very well, now we understand each other. 
Fan, take Julie round the garden, and then send 
her to me in the dining-room." 

Mr. Guineagold, in a very friendly and pleasant 
way, showed Julie the notes on the score and on 
the piano, showed her how to hold her hands, and 
let her play one or two simple right-hand exercises. 
Then he said, " Fantine and I are going to town. 
You may stay here and practise. Bella will give 
you your dinner at one o'clock. We shall be home 
in the evening. You will not go to school ; a lady 
will come and teach you. Would you like to learn 
French and Italian ? " 

«Yessir." 

" Then, I think, to begin with English, you may 
say * Yes, sir,' and not * Yessir.* " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Very nicely." Mr. Guineagold patted her on 
the head, and a few minutes later Julie was left at 
the piano in her new home. 

For a time she sat deep in thought She would 
be a lady, and have rings and dresses ; and she 
would play well, and earn a lot of money. And 
that was A and that was G, and she was to work 
hard and be good. Fantine had left a glove upon 
the table, a long slim glove of grey silk. Julie 
took it up and stroked it tenderly. She rubbed it 
against her cheek and kissed it. Then she turned 
to the piano, and her eyes were wet, and she could 
not see the notes. 

She was to work. She set her lips firmly, and 
worked. 

When Mr. Guineagold and Fantine came home 
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at seven the little Cinderella was still at the piano. 
She was pale and tired, and her hands and head 
ached, but she was plodding over and over the 
simple exercises, and could play them blindfold, 
and with either hand, or both. 

" Well, Julie," said Mr. Guineagold, with a 
pleasant smile, "how much practice have you 
done?" 

" Please, sir, all the time," said Julie. 

"Good God!" exclaimed her new guardian. 
" Do you mean to say you have been at the piano 
since eleven o'clock ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Fan," said Mr. Guineagold, "little Cinderella 
is a brick." Then he turned to Julie. " My dear," 
he said, " you are not to work so hard as that, not 
for a long time yet. And as a punishment you 
shall have a beautiful cup of China tea with cream 
in it ; and while the dinner is getting ready (and 
Fm wickedly hungry). Til play the 'cello for you." 

Melton Guineagold was a masterly performer 
on the violoncello. He brought an old, worn, 
much-mended instrument carefully out of its baize 
bag, tuned it, and began to play. When a 'cello 
is played, a human soul seems to kindle in it under 
the master's bow. There is no other instrument 
so human, not even the violin. If it had words as 
well as voice, its music would be that of a baritone 
angel. Guineagold played with fine tenderness, 
with deep passion, with delicate brilliance, with 
consummate power, and the little gfutter girl sat 
motionless, entranced, her hands locked together, 
her dark eyes fixed and full of light, her breath 
coming short and eagerly, until at last, after a long 
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and beautiful passage of deeply pathetic character, 
the bow left the throbbing strings, and the player, 
turning to her with a dreamy look in his eyes, 
said, "Well, Julie?" 

Julie heaved a broken sigh and let her clasped 
hands fall apart. 

" But you didn't cry, Julie," said Fantine, look- 
ing at the dark eyes. 

Julie shook her head. " No, miss," she said, " I 
hadn't time." 

"You weird little fairy," said Fantine, "you 
almost frighten me." 

Guineagold glanced at Fantine, raising his 
brows, and said, " Julie is a good audience. Fan. 
And now, my dear girl, ring for dinner." 

When Julie had gone to bed that night Fantine 
said, " Daddy, you are quite right about little Miss 
Mozart. She is ? genius. But do you think 
you can hold her ? " 

" I shall try," said Guineagold. 

" Yes," said Fantine, " but you remember Betsy 
Trotwood's model girls who always married the 
baker." 

" You have not married the baker. Fan." 

" Perhaps the baker has not given me a chance, 
dad. Besides, I may have a weakness for a tinker 
or a tailor, or even a soldier or sailor." 

Mr. Guineagold shrugged his shoulders. " Little 
Shelley," said he, " will not do anything so silly 
as marrying." 

" What made you decide so suddenly to take 
her, dad?" 

" H'm ! She looked so hungry for music, and 
so full of genius, and so lost and neglected. And 
5 
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it's a great delight to watch genius unfold itself. 
And I liked the looks of the dirty little darling. 
And I can afford it, Fan. Besides, I really don't 
know why I did it, dear. Get me my meerschaum, 
the one Groetz gave me, and play me some 
Chopin or Liszt. I wonder what Julie will think 
when she hears you sing." 

" I shall never forget her when she heard you 
play. She's a strange little creature. Do you 
know, dad, I almost love that child already." 

When Guineagold went upstairs that night he 
looked into Julie's room. The child was asleep, 
with her arms spread out on the quilt, and her 
sharp face softened by the memory of a smile. 
He gazed at her for some moments in silence, 
then he said under his breath, " I think I have 
done well. I have done very well. She is saved. 
I will treat myself to another bottle. And she is 
a find. She will amuse me. And she will be a 
great player — great. My God, fancy that deboshed 
mooncalf, Flack, with a soul like hers in his 
beastly fingers. Well, we shall see, Julie." 

He went to his room, threw open the casement, 
got out some tumblers and champagne, and sat 
drinking, dreaming, and smoking late into the 
night 



CHAPTER VIII 

Julie was a genius. Nervous, acute, impression- 
able, with vivid imagination, a tenacious memory, 
and a faultless ear, she possessed also that most 
rare and potent faculty of genius, "an infinite 
capacity for taking pains." 

To her keen, resolute, and militant spirit a 
difficulty was a thing not merely to be overcome, 
but to be utterly conquered and steadily wrought 
and beaten into a triumph and a delight With 
her thin and mobile lips set in a stem smile, 
her dark brows drawn down, her aquiline nose 
sharpened to a hawk-like curve, and her unwink- 
ing eyes wide open, she faced the hardest task, 
and deftly, sharply, coaxingly, with unwearying 
p9>tience and a serenity that nothing ruffled, went 
to work to reduce it from a difficult exercise to 
an easy one, and from an easy one to a familiar 
one, to be toyed with, tossed like a ball, wound 
like a skein, manipulated like soft clay, varied, 
imitated, hurried, retarded, and finally played out 
with consummate mastery, perfect precision, and 
triumphant fire. 

Guineagold, much as he expected from her, 
was startled by the rapidity of her progress. 
Fantine wondered over and admired her ceaseless 
industry and undaunted perseverance. " Dad," 
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she said, " the child's a witch. She's uncanny. 
Fin getting positively afraid of her. When I see 
that queer, steady look in her face — as if she 
were a woman of thirty — I almost shiver. Was 
there ever such a determined little creature bom ? 
And how quiet she is ! " 

" She means business," said Guineagold, with a 
grim chuckle, 

" Business, dad ? She works as if her life and 
soul depended upon it. She never hurries, nor 
flurries, nor dawdles. Her skinny arms must be 
made of wire. I watched her yesterday at that 
awful Exercise Nine of yours, which I cried over 
and bungled for weeks, and she never ruffled a 
feather. She played it over and over with the 
right hand, a few bars again and again, then a 
few bars more again and again, then the whole 
piece through and through. Then she did the 
same with the left hand. Then she sat up and 
smoothed her hair and stroked her neck — you 
know her way — and then at it again, over and 
over again, with both hands. I believe she would 
play all night if you would allow her. I have to 
drive her to her meals, and to get her out on the 
finest day is as hard as if she were going to the 
dentist's. And yet, how she loves the sun, and 
how she notices the birds and the flowers ! She 
told me quite a lot about caterpillars and beetles, 
things she had noticed herself. And what do 
you think she calls the hover-flies? She calls 
them * cheekies,' because they * sit in the air and 
stare at you.' " 

" She's a queer little customer," said Guineagold; 
" how does she shape at her other lessons ? " 
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Fantine shrugged her shoulders. " Why, dad," 
she replied, " she learns them in her sleep, I think. 
She learns French and Italian as birds learn to 
fly. Young Marcher says she will draw better 
with her toes than most women can with their 
fingers, and if she reads a book twice she nearly 
knows it by heart. I'm getting horribly jealous 
of her. And she will be prettier than I am. She 
will look so distinguished." 

"Nonsense, Fan," said Guineagold, "she will 
never be pretty." 

Fantine shook her head. " She is almost 
pretty now," she said, " and she will be beautiful 
soon. But there are some things she cannot do. 
She cannot learn the multiplication table ; she is 
about as clever at sums as a monkey, and nobody 
can make her understand that grammar means 
anything. Mr. Puncto and I tried for an hour 
to teach her to pick the nouns and verbs out of 
a sentence, and then when we gave her a different 
sentence she looked worried, and said she * didn't 
know those words.' And she's such a dear little 
soul, I hate to trouble her. What shall we do, 
dad?" 

Mr. Guineagold puffed at his cigar and answered 
with a smile of amusement, "Do, dearie? Go 
and get me a bottle of claret, and some ice, and 
tell Julie she need not learn sums or grammar 
any more. Grammatical rules and multiplication 
tables are well enough in their way for stupid 
people. Julie does not need them. We feed our 
geese and hens, but the swallow dines free on the 
wing, and the blackbird knows where the snails 
hide, better than we can tell him." 
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" But, dad," said Fantine, " even a genius should 
know something of figures, if it is only just enough 
to take care of her money/' 

Guineagold laughed, and clapped his hands. 
" Bravo, bravo ! " he said. " How wise are the 
young. Why, Fan, don't you see that Julie will 
know how to take €are of her money without 
figures, whereas some charming and clever girls, 
who know vulgar fractions and the rule-of-three " — 

" I don't care, dad," cried Fantine. " I was 
such a long time so beggarly poor, and I've had 
money such a very little while, and it is so awfully 
lovely to spend it, that I don't want to take care 
of my money. But if I did want to take care of 
it, I could. There ! " 

" And you could, and you would, fetch me some 
claret," said Guineagold; and Fantine, with a 
curtsey, departed on her errand. 

Guineagold rang a bell, and in a few moments 
Julie stepped through an open French window on 
to the lawn, and stood before him, with a grave, 
faint smile. 

" Julie, how long have you been here ? " 

" Two years to-day, Uncle Melton." 

" So. You remember, my dear. And how old 
are you ? " 

" Thirteen, Uncle Melton." 

" H'm. Have you quite finished arranging my 
room, and my books, and my papers, pipes, music, 
and other chattels ? " 

" Yes, Uncle Melton ; it is all ready now." 

" Ha ! You are a very good girl, and it is 
beautifully arranged. As soon as I get used to 
it, and know where to find things, I shall like it 
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much. Do you remember how you felt at first 
in your clean clothes and new shoes?" Julie 
nodded. 

"Well, there was one advantage in the old 
untidy chaos, Julie. A fellow could stamp about 
and kick things, and say * Where the devil is my 
pen ? ' and * Who the dickens has been upsetting 
my papers ? ' That pleasure will be denied me 
now — after I have mastered the system." 

" You will like it very much when you are used 
to it. Uncle Melton." 

" Surely, surely. Do you know you are a very 
good girl ? Well, you are. You work very hard, 
my child, and I am glad to see that you never 
weary of scales and dry exercises. Fan used 
always to be begging for pretty things to play." 

" Fan IS so pretty herself, uncle." 

" Pretty as a primrose, and as sweet, dear ; but 
not a plodder." 

** She is so clever. Uncle Melton." 

" But not clever at hard work. Few are, Julie. 
I never was myself. Now, you are. Why do 
you work so hard, my dear ? " 

" I like it, uncle." 

"The real truth, and the whole truth, Julie. 
You are determined to get on. Why? What 
whim have you got in your queer little head ? " 

Julie looked straight at Mr. Guineagold and 
closed her lips tightly. 

Mr. Guineagold smiled, and, Fantine coming 
out with the wine, filled himself a glass, drank it, 
and said, *< Julie, you mean to be a player, and 
you love music. But you have some other object 
in view — some other motive. What is it ? " 
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Julie pushed her hair back, and stroked her 
slim throat with her slim hands, and said, with a 
strange smile and a rather fierce lifting of the 
eyes, " I want to play as well as ever I can, and 
be a lady, and tall, and dressed like a lady, quite 
plain, and — and with a diamond ring and a ruby 
ring, and a gold star in my hair, and then — I 
— ^want to go — and find — ker!^ 

Fantine leant over Guineagold's chair, and 
putting her arms round his neck, rubbed her soft 
cheek against his rough white hair. 

" Oh ! " said Guineagold, looking at Julie with 
whimsical gravity. " * Revenge, Timotheus cries.' 
So that is the idea. Well, Julie, do you think 
she is worth it ? " 

" I hate her," said Julie. 

" H'm. Now, I never hate anybody. It is 
such a bore. But how long do you think it will 
be, Julie, before you are a tall lady, and a fine 
player, with a ruby ring and a diamond ring, and 
a gold star in your hair ? " 

" I don't know. Uncle Melton ; I can wait." 

Guineagold leant back and smiled at Fantine. 
" When she is a lady. Fan," he said, " she will not 
care, will she ? " 

" Why, dad, of course not." 

" You will see," said Julie. 

" My dear girl," said Guineagold, " I know how 
determined you are; and I daresay there is a 
drop, or maybe two drops, of vendetta in your 
blood. But remember this. When you can 
play, as you wUl play, my dear, you will love 
music too well to hate anyone. Now go back to 
your violin and treat yourself to an hour's hard 
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practice. Next week I will take you and Fan to 
Devonshire. You are looking rather grey and 
weary. Go, my dear Julie. But first come here 
and kiss me." 

Julie went and kissed him placidly. He stroked 
her hair and said smilingly, " There. You are a 
dear, good little woman, and we are going to be 
very proud of you." 

Julie hung her head shyly, and went back 
through the French window. Directly she was 
well within the room she hugged herself in her 
arms and said excitedly, ''Oh ! oh ! oh ! proud of me, 
proud of me ! I must go to my dear old fiddle and 
play how glad I am. * We are going to be very 
proud of you.' Oh ! where is that dear, darling old 
sweet fiddle ? Ah ! there you are, my dear." She 
kissed the old brown shell and held it out at 
arm's-length. " You sweet old pet, how pleased 
you look ; now let me see what you'll say to me 
And you'll be proud, won't you, dear ? You'll be 
very, very proud. And we will talk to them all, 
you and I. Come, dear, let us learn to say the 
wonderfuUest, loveliest things. Oh, how glad I 
am!" 

And for the first time Julie's ambition was 
coloured with a rosy light of love, and for the 
first time the winged horse bore her without the 
spur of revenge. 

" Dad," said Fantine, " do you think Julie really 
will get over her desire to retaliate upon that 
miserable woman ? " 

Mr. Guineagold nodded. "Julie," said he, 
** thinks she works still, as she did at first, for the 
sake of her revenge. But she works now chiefly 
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for love and ambition. Soon it will be all for 
love, for music is in the soul of her, and it will 
drive out all baser feelings. We must take her 
away, my dear. Enlarge her horizon. Give her 
a change of scene and life. Don't worry about 
that tinge of poison in her heart, Fan; neither 
wonder at it. It is the taint of the Flowery Dean. 
She shall to sea, my Fanny ; the blue water and 
the free gales will cleanse her of that folly. 
Nothing left but the dregs, my dear. And she is 
a girl of gold." 

" Are you very fond of Julie, dad ? " 

" Fond of her ? Of course. She's a dear little 
thing." 

" But very fond of her, daddy ? " 

« H'm. Don't know. I'll tell you what. Fan, 
I'm sinfully proud of her. She's a white star; 
she's a harp high-strung; she's a wonderful, 
beautiful steel blade. Oh, where did she get 
herself from?" 

" Daddy, where did you get your eyes from ? " 

" Ha ! That's an easy one. From some 
scoundrelly old sea pirate who was hanged, or 
should have been hanged, ten centuries ago." 

"Daddy, you are quite a monomaniac about 
heredity. Is there nothing new and nobody 
original under the sun ? Is everybody made out 
of chips and shavings of somebody else ? " 

"Certainly, Fan. You don't suppose you 
invented your own bonnie face, or your own 
good-humour or waywardness." 

" I don't like the idea, dad. There is no fun 
in it if it has all happened before, and I'm nobody 
if I'm everybody — not even myself." 
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** It isn't quite that, Fan: One tartan is blue 
and green and black and yellow, and another 
tartan is blue and g^teen and black and yellow. 
But they are not the same tartans. The colours 
are old, but the patterns vary." 

" Don't, dad ; you make me feel quite giddy. 
Do you know that Gargoyle is taking an opera 
company out to India ? " 

« No. Nor care. Why shouldn't he ? " 

** But he has asked me to go, dad, as prima 
donna." 

" Oh ! And do you want to go ? " 

" I don't want to leave you, dear dad. But I 
like the stage, and want to make some kind of a 
career. And it will be experience." 

" Fan, Fan, Fan ! The truth, the wAo/e truth " — 

" Indeed, daddy, that is all. I think it is all. 
I am almost sure it is all." 

" How long, dear Fan ? " 

" Only about a year, dad." 

" Only about a year ? A whole year with no 
pretty Fantine ? " 

« Dad, there is Julie." 

" Yesi there is Julie. And who else, my dear ? " 

"Dad. Really!" 

** Well, my child, do you want my advice ? " 

" If you please, dear dad." 

« Don't go." 

There was a long silence. Then Fantine, 
who had been kneeling on the grass by 
Guineagold's chair, rose up and smiled at him. 
" You good old daddy," she said ; " I will write 
to Gargoyle to-night and refuse the engagement." 

" Fan," said Mr. Guineagold, " wait until to- 
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morrow. I will think of it to-night over the big 
meerschaum. After all, my dear, we must not be 
unjust to the baker." 

"Uncle Melton," called Julie from an upper 
window, " may I come out to you ? " 

" Yes, Julie. Come, dear." 

"I want you and Fan to talk to me in 
Italian." 

" Dad," said Fantine as Julie descended the 
stairs, " has anything been heard lately of Julie's 
father and the woman ? " 

" Nothing," said Guineagold ; " since the night 
when they paid each other such attentions with 
the rope's end and the whalebone, they have 
utterly disappeared." 

Fantine glanced round and said, " I do hope 
they will never come back — never." 

"Why?" asked Guineagold; and Julie, stepping 
out from the French window, said, holding out a 
book to Fantine, "What is that in English, 
Fanny?" 

Fantine shrugged her shoulders and pouted her 
lips. Guineagold smiled at her perplexity, and 
to give her time said to Julie, " That is poetry, 
and not easy to translate into prose. The book 
is too hard for you, Julie." 

" I like hard things," said Julie; "but I cannot 
spare time from my music to find this out." 

" It means," said Fantine doubtfully, " Time 
laughed in a — in a stern way — laughed grimly — 
to hear such a boast. He laughed, and thought 
of the withered and yellow leaves on the branch 
where the blossoms were beautifully proud a little 
while ago ! Are you fond of poetry, Julie ? " 
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"Ye — es; some. I like it when it sings to 
you." 

" But do you understand the meaning ? " 

" No. But I like the soundr 

"Do you read much, Julie?" asked Mr. 
Guineagold. 

" Yes, Uncle Melton, as much as I can spare 
time for " 

" Do you read history ? " 

« No, Uncle Melton. I don't like history. It 
is all about battles, and kings and queens killing 
each other, and prisoners being tortured and 
beheaded. I like fairy tales best; but I have 
read all the lives of the musicians. And I read 
about the stars, and about birds and flowers." 

" What bird is that singing now, dear ? " 

" It is a robin — really r 

" Yes. What do you mean ? " 

"She means," said Fantine, "that is its real 
name. But Julie has names of her own for the 
birds. She calls a robin a 'blackberry bird,' 
because its song tastes like blackberries. And 
she calls the sparrow the * butcher bird,' because 
his chirp is like whetting a knife on a steel." 

"And what do you call the rooks?" asked 
Guineagold. 

" Those are * sleepies,' " Pontine answered, " and 
the lapwing is the butterfly bird, and the martin 
is the bee bird, and the wood-pigeon is the wind 
bird, because his coo is like the wind in the trees." 

"And what do you call the flowers, Julie?" 
asked Guineagold. 

" Oh, their real names," said Julie. " They 
are such pretty names." 
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" For instance, the sunflower ? " 

"That is the sunflower, because it is so like 
the sun. And the lark is a sun bird." 

"Well, the lily and the rose? " 

Julie hesitated. "Lilies are lilies," she said, 
" and roses are roses. Only — sometimes " — 

"Well?" 

" Oh, all but one rose, a cool, full, pink one, 
that has a name to itself." 

« Tell me." 

Julie looked down shyly. " I will whisper it 
to youy Uncle Melton," she said, " if you won't 
say it out aloud." 

Guineagold promised, and Julie went and 
whispered to him the name of the beautiful pink 
rose. Guineagold laughed, and patted Julie on 
the shoulder. But Fantine, who stood at some 
distance, heard, without listening, the name of the 
favourite flower, and turned her head away as 
the tears welled up to her tyos^ for the name 
of the cool, full, pink rose in Julie's heart was 
" Fantine." 



CHAPTER IX 

The sequel to Guineagold*s all-night sitting with 
the big meerschaum pipe was that Fantine went 
to India as prima donna with Gargoyle's Opera 
Company ; and, the tour proving highly success- 
ful, from thence to Australia and South America, 
She had now been three years abroad, and her 
Wimbledon friends were anxiously awaiting news 
of her return. 

They had found it hard to part with her. It 
would not be easy to say which missed her most. 
To Guineagold Fantine was as a daughter; to 
Julie she had been mother and sister and friend. 
When the time of her departure drew near, Mr. 
Guineagold drank a great deal of wine and 
smoked many silent and solitary pipes, while Julie 
neglected her lessons and shut herself up in her 
room to weep. 

The evening before the ship sailed was spent by 
the three in the garden. There was no music, 
and very little conversation. Fantine, pale and 
nervous, made gallant but unconvincing efforts to 
appear cheerful. Julie knelt on the grass beside 
her with her swollen and tear-blistered face in 
Fantine's lap, and Guineagold, leaning back in a 
lounge-chair under the great thorn tree, smoked 
cigars and drank old burgundy. 
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In the gathering dusk they sat thus, wishing 
the time away, yet dreading the wrench which 
the morning must bring. Pale stars began to 
shine in the dim sky, and a bat came flitting in 
a noiseless and ghostly way around them. Then 
Guineagold, swallowing another full glass of wine, 
began to speak. 

" Julie," said he, " we must not keep our dear 
Fantine at home, when it is for her good to go 
away ; and we must not make her miserable and 
spoil her last night in England. So pull yourself 
together, dear, and don't let us mope any more." 

" Oh ! " said Julie, " I can't help it. I don't 
want her to go. Oh, Fan, Fan ! what shall I do 
without you ? " 

"You must take care of dad," said Fantine, 
caressing her, "and not think about your own 
troubles. And the time will soon pass ; and don't 
cry, dear, and I shall be home before you expect 
me ; and it can't be helped, Julie — cheer up. I — 
Oh! I don't want to go, I don't want to go," 
and Fantine and Julie wept together. 

Guineagold swallowed another glass of burgundy 
and lit a fresh cigar. " Come," he said, " enough 
of the doldrums. Let us go into the snug, turn 
up all the lights, open a large bottle of champagne, 
and drink to our next meeting. Come, dears, 
come." 

Julie nestled closer to Fantine and made no 
answer. Guineagold walked across, and, taking 
Julie by the waist, lifted her as if she were a doll 
and carried her bodily off. Julie was surprised 
by the realisation of his strength, and glanced 
wonderingly at him as he set her gently down in 
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a cosy chair. Then the lights were turned up, 
the wine poured out, and the three stood round a 
small gipsy table, and, raising their glasses high, 
clinked them together. " My dears," said Mr. 
Guineagold, looking steadily at Fantine and Julie, 
"those who love most pay most. Old Daddy 
Time will not stand still for all our sighs. There 
are men in the world as well as women, and 
young gfallants as well as old fogies. When 
Tommy Atkins marches away to glory, the girl 
he leaves behind him can do nothing but be 
patient and wish him safely home. She cannot 
go out and fight his battles. Fantine is going to 
the front, and we must love her, and cheer her, 
and send her plenty of letters. We know that 
she will be brave and true, bless her. And here's 
to our next meeting ; may it be soon ! " The 
girls sipped their wine, Guineagold drank his out, 
and, the empty glass being thrown out on the 
lawn, he turned to Julie and said, "Now, Julie 
dear, show your spirit Play for us. Play 
Beethoven; play it gaily. To-night there shall 
be no more sea." 

Julie, with a quivering lip and drooping eyes, 
went to the piano, put out the music, and after 
stroking her neck with both hands, and uttering 
a few short, hard sighs, sat down and played with 
fine courage ; and the cheery optimism and serene 
power of the music calmed her over -excited 
nerves, and brought colour and smiles back to 
Fantine's handsome face. Meanwhile Mr. Guinea- 
gold finished the bottle of champagne. 

An hour later Julie went to bed, and Guineagold, 
standing quite steadily on his feet but winking 
6 
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his eyes a good deal, and speaking rather thickly 
and with great deliberation, said, "Fantine, my 
dear girl, is there anything you would like to tell 
me?" 

" Dear dad," said Fantine, " I have no secrets." 

"Fanny," said he, "you're a good girl, and 
have sense. If there is ever anything to tell, you 
know you may tell me anything. I'm a lot older 
than you are. Pour me out s'more wine, dear 
Know what women are — and men. Also life. 
People fall in — love: sometimes. Foolish of 
them, but — they do it. What I say is, don't 
take it too seriously. Take it calmly, if you 
can't escape it It's not the whole story. Fan. 
It isn't even the golden thread on which — on 
which — to string the pearls of life. No. It's an 
episode. A mere episode. Soon over, my dear. 
Soon over, and a good thing when it is over. 
Pour me out 'nother glass burgundy. Now go 
and pet Julie, dear. Coax her off to sleep." 

" Good-night, dad." 

" Good-night, Fantine. You have been a dear, 
good girl. You have been very good to me." 

" Dad. What have you been to me ? " 

" Kind of a father. Now you're grown up, 
and I shall want to kill the man. that wants to 
marry you. Confound the fellows. Why should 
we grow roses for a parcel of jackanapes to steal ? " 

" Good - night, dad. Nobody wants to steal 
me. 

" Thank God. I'll have 'nother bottle of wine 
and a cigar, and think about things, 'fore I go to 
bed. It's all right. Fan. It all comes right. 
Youth is as wise as age. God's in His heaven. 
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and still a ruby kindles in the vine, and many a 
garden by the water blows." 

Fantine, smiling, kissed her guardian and went 
away to hold Julie in her arms and soothe her 
sobs. Guineagold sat down in his arm-chair and 
devoted himself to the big meerschaum and the 
bottle. It was broad daylight when he carefully 
climbed the stairs and, opening his room door, 
lay down dressed upon the bed, and instantly 
sank into the deep soundings of a vinous sleep. 
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CHAPTER X 

Julie was sixteen. She was small and slight, 
with oval face, clear olive skin, a wealth of glossy- 
dark hair, and a pair of eyes like living jewels. 

Everyone noticed and admired Julie's eyes — 
including Julie. Many a happy ten minutes did 
she spend at her mirror, looking with delight 
into her own eyes. How large they were, how 
lustrous, with such deep, soft shadows and 
changing lights ! All the genius, all the fire of 
her fine spirit glowed and sparkled there. Julie 
gazed at them, and felt her power. She could 
not look at the reflection of that eager, beautiful, 
intellectual face and feel a single qualm about 
her future. That girl, gazing back at her from 
the mirror, with pleased surprise, with frank 
admiration, — those eyes, full of courage, of divina- 
tion and mystery, must conquer Fate and turn 
difficulty into achievement. 

How she loved her eyes ! Yes, she admired 
the wavy crown of dusky silk that so well set off 
the pallor of her forehead, and she thought the 
small white teeth, so clean and sound that they 
seemed to sparkle like gems, were pretty, and 
her slim neck had a proud straightness and a 
graceful curve. But she loved her eyes. They 
inspired her with confidence ; they were beautiful 
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to see. Often she would splash her face with 
cold water to make them still more lustrous, and 
then she would laugh with delight, and snatching 
up her violin would improvise wild music, or, to 
use her own phrase, would " play how glad she 
was." 

She had learned much also, and was secretly 
proud of her knowledge. Could she not speak 
and write French and Italian? Did she not 
know a great deal about the stars, and the rocks, 
the seas and the hills, and the great empires and 
wilds across the blue waters? To the flowers 
and the birds, too, she was little sister ; but that 
was for love — it did not count as an asset of 
vanity. And she had read many books, and, 
thanks to Guineagold and Fantine, had read 
them well. And she knew about the old Greek 
and Roman gods, and she could paint and draw : 
her crayon portrait of Uncle Melton was a haunt- 
ing likeness, and she could paint or sew flowers 
and birds on fan or panel almost with the felicity 
of a Japanese. Besides, she had been to Paris, 
and to Antwerp, and to Naples. Ah! Those 
creatures at the Board School and in the Dean 
would not snub her now. No. And she ; what 
would she say when Julie went to see her ? 

And she ran to the mirror and smiled to show 
her dainty teeth, and moved the gas jet to get 
the flash in her eyes, and she said to herself, " Oh, 
you silly girl ! How have you grown so pretty ? " 

It was all of herself she thought — her eyes, 
her hair, her knowledge, her music, her future, 
her pride, her revenge. She loved Fantine even 
more than she knew, and, in a different way, she 
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loved Uncle Melton; but in her daydreams the 
central figure was always Julie. Julie had the 
finest costumes, the finest carriage, the most 
precious jewels ; and the great triumph, the 
grand ovation, the heaped-up tribute of applause 
and envy, and wealth and admiration, was 
always hers. 

There was no love in her dreams. She never 
imagined herself a prince's bride. She would 
play second -fiddle to no fairy prince that ever 
breathed a sigh, or touched a lute, or slew a 
dragon. No; Julie loved Julie best. She must 
work and win, and rise and reign, alone. 

"You are wasting time, silly girl. Come to 
work," she would say ; " you must practise, you 
must play, play, play, my dear, and not waste 
so much time looking at yourself in the glass ; " 
and then she would go to the piano or the violin 
and make up for lost time by double diligence. 

" Julie," said Mr. Guineagold, " I want you to 
do something for me." 

" Yes, Uncle Melton." 

"There is a grand concert on Wednesday at 
the Queen's Hall. I want you to play two violin 
solos. Will you ? " 

" Oh, Uncle Melton ! " ' 

"Will you, Julie?" 

" Yes, Uncle Melton." 

" Good girl. Make your own selection. You 
have three days to practise in." 

" Yes, Uncle Melton." 

"And next week, dear, we shall have our 
Fantine back. See, here is a wire from 
Marseilles." 
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« Oh, Uncle Melton 1 Oh, isn't it beautiful ? " 

"Yes, my dear. It is very beautiful. And, 
Julie, I want you to play your very best. It 
is your first concert. Don't be nervous. Don't 
think of the people ; think only of the music, and 
put yourself into it. Put all your heart into it, 
will you ? " 

" I will try, Uncle Melton." 

It was characteristic of Julie that she selected 
two of the most difficult pieces she could find, 
and it was equally characteristic of her that she 
worked at them ceaselessly until the day of the 
concert. She worked in her own way, too. That 
is to say, she bent all her powers to the mastery 
of the technique. The feeling, the passion, would 
come. She knew that Mechanical perfection 
was what she aimed at, and accomplished. Then 
she played the pieces softly to herself in her 
bedroom, and thought herself into them, and 
then — 

Then it was nine o'clock on Wednesday night, 
and she was walking slowly up and down the 
waiting-room in such a state of nervous excite- 
ment that she could hardly breathe. Would it 
never be her turn? Would that orchestral 
selection from The Flying Dutchman never be 
over ? Was it a very big hall ? Would there be 
a gfreat many people there? Would she faint? 
Would she be able to play that difficult music at 
all, with her hands quivering, her face on fire, and 
her heart beating like a hammer ? Oh ! 

What a long time 1 She wished she had not 
told Uncle Melton she would be better left quite 
to herself. What a long wait ! Anything would 
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be better than waiting. Oh, it was over! Oh, 
they were coming for her 1 All the blood went 
out of her face ; her knees trembled ; her heart 
seemed to be beating in her throat. 

Oh, what an awful thing 1 The . hall was so 
big. And all those ranks of ladies and gentle- 
men on the orchestra. They were looking at 
her — at her scared face and shaking hands. 
And there, across the green palms and the misty 
band of light, was the terrifying jumble of pink 
faces and peering eyes. And how hot it was. 
So hot above — as if the heat-wave beat down 
upon the head and throat. There was a smell 
of lilies, too — a sickly, sweet smell. And her lips 
were dry. And she felt as if she must choke. 
Oh, what a sickness of fear was on her ! 

Now the band is playing. In a few bars she 
must begin. She constrains herself. She lifts 
her bow. Her hand is shaking and hot Now. 
It is coming. One, two, three, the band has 
almost died out; one, two, three, she draws a 
harsh, shivering note from her violin. There is 
a deathly hush in the place, and Julie, with wild 
thoughts of flight, and struggling desperately 
against an impending storm of hysterical tears, 
plays weakly and ineffectually through several 
bars. It is bad. She is going to ruin it all 
Her eyes are dim with tears, her lips quiver. 
Then the orchestra swells up to her relief, and 
then — Oh ! then it gradually dies down. Now 
she must play. Now. And this is a difiicult 
passage. She will fail. And what will Fantine 
say? 

The music dies right out, and leaves her all 
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alone. Julie chokes back a sob, shakes the terror 
out of her soul, holds her head up proudly, and, 
with no thought but of Fantine's sweet eyes and 
gentle smiles before her, begins to play with such 
precision and delicacy, with such purity and 
perception, that the audience listen almost breath- 
lessly. Then the orchestra swells up again — 
louder, louder, and stops abruptly. "Now, you 
dear old, sweet old fiddle — now say it ally all, 
all." 

Alert and fearless, with every disobedient, 
startled nerve bent sternly to the work, with hand 
and heart under firm control, Julie, putting herself 
into the music, which is what only genius may 
do, plays out her piece, triumphantly, brilliantly, 
perfectly, walks quietly and quickly to the steps, 
takes Uncle Melton's hand, and with him enters 
the waiting-room, and then, with the thunders of 
applause sounding in her ears dully, like the 
boom of a distant sea, falls into a dead faint. 

" She will be a great blayer," said Herr Schultz 
to Guineagold. " She is a marvel. Bud you will 
not allow her to blay der oder biece ? Hein ? " 

"No," said Guineagold; "the little woman 
must play no more to-night. She must not risk 
any more excitement." 

Then Julie was put into a carriage and driven 
home to Wimbledon, and all the way Guineagold 
sat beside her with his arm round her waist, and 
told her softly and cheerfully that she had done 
nobly, and that he was proud of her. And When 
at last they stood under the chandelier, where 
they had drunk to Fantine's quick return, he 
said to her with a quiet smile, "Julie, do you 
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know how well you played? Do you know 
how happy you have made me? Give me 
that wonderful bow hand. So. There! Is 
that pretty?" 

Julie did not notice her eyes that night She 
sat for half an hour with a candle in her hand, 
drawing coloured fire-rays from a diamond ring. 
Her diamond ring — her very, very own. And 
she had not dreamt of such a fairy gift until she 
was at least twenty. And she was only sixteen ; 
and how it sparkles. " Oh, you darling!* 



CHAPTER XI 

As a general rule, Julie was up and at her 
music by six o'clock, but on the morning after 
the concert she lay till nine, sometimes dozing, 
sometimes indulging in dreams of future triumph, 
sometimes holding up her delicate hand that the 
diamond might catch the rays of sunshine 
streaming in through the open window. 

At nine she rose languidly, took a warm 
bath instead of the usual cold one, brushed 
and arranged her hair with more than common 
carefulness, put on a dress of soft cream cashmere 
reserved for state occasions, and, after a prolonged 
and delighted gaze at herself in the mirror, went 
slowly downstairs to breakfast. 

Mr. Guineagold was out riding, the servant 
said. What would Miss Julie like for breakfast ? 
Julie said she would take a biscuit and a small 
cup of coffee. Nothing more. She could not 
eat; she was too happy. She had scored her 
first success last night, and Uncle Guineagold 
was proud of her, and she had a beautiful 
diamond ring, and Fantine was coming home. 
Oh, it was heavenly 1 Such golden fortune was 
hard to realise. And to come to her, the pariah 
of the Flowery Dean ! " What a little rat I was 
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five years ago," she said, her Hp curling, — ^" and 
now\" 

Impossible to eat. She could not even work. 
She must sit and build castles in the air. She 
must squeeze all the sweetness out of her present 
bliss. She pushed her plate away and sipped 
her coffee. Then she lit a cigarette, and, lying 
back on the couch, looked alternately at the 
floating spirals of blue smoke, at the glowing 
facets of the diamond, and at her small bronze 
slippers with their buckles of graven silver. 

" Uncle Melton is galloping over the common," 
she said, " and will come in looking quite young. 
But I don't want to do anything. I am too lazy, 
and proud, and glad. And Fantine is coming; 
dear Fan ! Oh ! I have never kissed my darling 
old fiddle. He will feel quite neglected. I must 
go and kiss him. And to-night we will play 
how glad we are. And Fantine is coming " — 

Here the servant came in and said, " If you 
please. Miss Julie, there's a — a gentleman wants 
to see you. Mr. Chigwin." 

"Chigwin!" Julie started, then said, "Ask 
him what he wants. No — show him in, please." 

Chigwin — Chigwin, the fighting man. In- 
stantly there rose before her a baleful vision 
of the Flowery Dean. The mean houses were 
there; the reeking tavern, and the debauched 
and disinherited children of God wallowing and 
guzzling, like swine at a trough. Five years 
ago ! It seemed like yesterday. 

Julie threw away the cigarette, and rose to face 
this unlooked-for and unwelcome visitant from 
her miserable past. 
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« Mr. Chigwin." 

It was not Chigwin the fighting man, but a 
stranger, who stood looking keenly and boldly at 
her. Chigwin the fighting man was red-headed 
bull-necked, broad and muscular. This man 
was small and loosely knit. A swarthy, black- 
haired man, with sharp-cut, blue-skinned, close- 
shaven face, wild staring brown eyes, and a 
slack mouth. He was dressed like a workman, 
had a woollen scarf twisted round his bare throat, 
and held in his hand a greasy cap. 

Julie and he regarded each other in silence. 
The man had not seen her since she left the 
Dean. He remembered a weedy wisp of a child, 
with gfrimy skin, tousled hair, and in her eyes 
a hungry and hunted look. Before him stood a 
richly dressed young lady, of strangely lustrous 
beauty, with the loveliest eyes he had ever seen. 
He was surprised, but not impressed in any other 
way. Feminine beauty was nothing to him. He 
was a man of action, not a dreamer. 

" Are you Miss Julie Flack ? " he asked curtly. 

" Yes," said Julie, " but I don't remember you. 
The Mr. Chigwin I knew " — 

"Ah," said the stranger, with a tart smile, 
•* you're thinkin' o' me brother Tom. Vm Charlie 
Chig^win. There's a heap o' difference — I'm a 
worker, he's a loafer. But I called here on a 
matter o' business. It was you that played at 
the Queen's Hall last night, wasn't it?" 

" Yes," said Julie, " I did play there." 

Chigwin glanced disparagingly at the handsome 
furniture and ornaments, and wiped his lips on 
the back of his hand. 
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"Course," he said, "you may think it*s im- 
pertinence my comin' here. Not knowin' how 
you have been brought up, nor what influence 
an idle an* luxurious middle-class environment 
may have exercised on you, I cannot tell how 
you may take it. But I suppose you'll hear 
what I have to say, anyhow." 

" Yes, certainly," said Julie, in a gentle tone ; 
"please go on." 

She recognised the old uneasy and aggfressive 
pride of the slums, and it touched her strangely. 
This poor fellow was uncertain whether to be 
distant or familiar. All the folks in the Dean 
would be like that. She had not foreseen it, and 
it grieved her. 

Chigwin snifled, and rubbed his chin with a 
rather dirty hand. " As I was sayin'," he went 
on, " I don't know what attitude you take towards 
the proletariat ; but I'm a worker. I'm secretary 
of the Coal Porters' Union, and there's a strike 
on. You may have heard of it. No? Well, 
there's a big strike, and the men are now eight 
weeks out. Understand me. They're havin' 
a mass meetin* at Holbom Town Hall, an' to 
make it more successful, and help up the collec- 
tion, I thought I'd call and ask you, as formerly 
belonging to the proletariat yourself, to come and 
play for us." 

Julie looked steadfastly at Chigwin while he 
was speaking, and answered without the least 
hesitation and in the same gentle tone, " I will 
come, and be glad to come, if Mr. Guineagold 
will let me." 

" Mr. Guineagold!" said Chigwin, with a scornful 
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smile and a shrug of his shoulders. " If he is 
the owner of this house, I guess hell not want 
you to play at a strike meetin*. You cawn't 
expect a parasite or an exploiter to go against his 
own class." 

" Mr. Chigwin," said Julie, with quiet firmness, 
" you don't know Mr. Guineagold, or you would 
not speak ill of him. If it is right for me to 
come, he will not refuse to let me. If he says 
I am not to go, I shall obey him. He is the 
best man in the whole world, and has done 
everything for me." 

" Ha ! " said Chigwin, speaking in a drawling, 
sarcastic tone, and punctuating with sniffs, while 
his restless eyes roamed continually round the 
room, and his restless feet shifted frequently, " I 
understand all that better than you do. What's 
he done for you? Took you out of your own 
class and put you into an artificial atmosphere of 
luxury and pride ; changed you from a worker to 
a pampered non-producer ; filled you with educa- 
tion and middle-class unction, and taught you to 
look down on the proletariat, to stand up for the 
bourgeoise, to despise your own class and spurn 
the hand that feeds you. That's what his 
kindness means. Understand me. / know 
them. / can size 'em up. If you want to 
fathom the craft and the affectation o' the middle 
classes, come to Charlie Chigwin." 

" How dare you ? " cried Julie, with a stamp 
of her foot, then checked herself, as she re- 
membered the bitterness of soul which poverty 
engenders, and said softly, " I know how dreadful 
it is in the Flowery Dean, and what hard work 
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it is carrying coal. I have seen those poor men 
often. If I can help them, or please them, I 
shall be glad. But don't be so disagreeable, and 
don't say cruel things about my friends." 

" Oh," said Chigwin, with a sniff, " please 
yourself about comin'. Don't make a favour of 
it. We don't take it as a favour. We take it as 
a duty you owe to your own class, the class 
that reared you." 

" Reared me ! " said Julie, tempted to laugh 
at the idea. "Mr. Guineagold and our dear 
Fantine reared me. Those people in the Flowery 
Dean starved and beat me. But will you not 
have some breakfast ? " 

" Breakfast ? No, thankee. Not for Chigwin. 
Chigwin earns what he eats, and eats what he 
earns. No middle-class doles for old Charlie. 
Understand me. I'm a low-down common 
labourer, but I'm not a loafer. No, no. Charles 
don't hanker after the flesh-pots. Charles stands 
for his class, and sticks to his class. That's 
Chigwin. That's me." 

"When is the meeting?" asked Julie quietly. 

" Wednesday next, at eight." 

''Will you leave me your address, please, so 
that I may write ? " 

Chigwin laid a card upon the table, and 
without another word turned and walked to the 
door. But Julie followed him, and, laying her 
hand upon his, said, very gently, " Mr. Chigwin, I 
will be sure to come if I may. And — good- 
morning," and she held out her hand. 

Chigwin gave her fingers a short, sharp grip, 
and, nodding to her as he left the room, went 
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down the hall with a kind of hurried shuffle, and, 
directly he was in the garden, pulled out a black 
clay pipe and lit it with a match which he struck 
on his trousers. Then he went puffing away, and 
Julie returned to the sofa looking grave and 
thoughtful 



CHAPTER XII 

Mr. Guineagold did not at all relish the idea 
of Julie's playing at a strike meeting ; but, finding 
she had set her heart upon it, he consented, and 
Julie went 

The room was packed, and the platform was 
so full that one of the committee had to give up 
his seat to Julie, who was placed on the right 
and a little in advance of the chairman, where 
she had an excellent view of the speakers and 
the audience. 

Julie was not nervous this time. The audience 
was composed of working men. She was only 
playing simple airs, and most likely no one 
would know whether she played well or ill. 

She sat at ease, then, and looked about her. 
The place was filled by the men on strike. 
They were, for the most part, men of powerful 
physique, roughly dressed, and with stolid, almost 
indifferent faces. They kept good order, and 
displayed very little enthusiasm when the chair- 
man — a tall, florid man, with a shining bald head 
— arose to open the meeting. The chairman, in 
a very mild voice, explained that the employers 
had offered an advance of two per cent instead 
of the five per cent, the men asked for, and had 
intimated that this was their last word. " I 
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don't know," said the chairman, in his thin, 
reedy tenor voice, "whether they mean it, or 
whether they're bluffin', but that* s what they say ; 
and this meeting's called to consider the offer. 
I'm a quiet chap myself, an' I think half a loafs 
better than nothin' to eat. Determination's a fine 
thing, men, but yer cawn't fill the kids' bellies 
with determination. Course, if you chaps can 
get five per cent you'll be fools to take less; 
but if you cawn't get no more than two, you'll be 
fools to starve another month afore you takes 
it. Course I'm democratic, an' I goes with the 
crowd. What you chaps votes for is the thing 
I believe in. That's me. And there'll be a 
collection at end of the meetin', and Miss Jul — 
Julia — ^Julie, Flock — Flass — Flack will play on 
the violin; and I now call upon Mr. Johnny 
Trover to move a resolution to the effect that the 
employers' offer be declined. Will somebody 
open the windows at the back of the — thank you. 
Mr. Johnny Trover." 

Johnny Trover, a square-built, shaggy, iron- 
grey Hercules, in a serge jacket and moleskins, 
came to the front with a heavy lurching gait, 
ran his fingers through his hair, stroked his beard, 
and glared at the audience with an expression 
such as Mr. Dooley must have shown when he 
"backed away" from his friend Dorgan. 

" Chairman, an' men^^ he roared, in a gruff 
bass voice, "am I 'ere to talk the chairman's 
'cad off? Now I What for? 'Cause there ain't 
nothin' to be said. Bosses offers two per cent 
Tike it? Now! Why not? 'Cause it ain't 
good enough. What do we live on? Grub I 
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How do we get it ? With money I How do we 
get money ? By damned — hard — work / Think 
we carries coals on our 'ead for fun ? Not me ! 
Does it for brarss. How much brarss? As 
much as we can bloomin' well get, an' more if 
we can get it Two per cent ? Two I Now ! 
Five! Are we a lot of mugs? Now! Then 
I move as the offer of the employers be 
refused!'' 

Mr. Johnny Trover then sat down amidst 
laughter and applause, and Mr. David Fidkin 
got up. Mr. Fidkin was a statistical orator. His 
speech was all figures. He told the audience 
how much wages they got, and how much they 
wanted ; he told them how much the employers 
pretended to make in a year, and how much 
they really made; he demonstrated laboriously 
that a man who took one pound where he ought to 
take two pounds was a fool, and that a man who 
took three-and-six when he ought to take four- 
teen shillings was twice as big a fool as the other. 
He proved that poor workers living in rookeries 
in the East End were paying higher rents, pro 
ratdy than bank clerks and professional men 
occupying villas at Croydon. He explained 
how much taxes the Government had taken off 
the rich man's wine, and how much they had 
put upon the poor man's tobacco. He declared 
that the big profits made by employers were 
mostly spent in drink, and demonstrated triumph- 
antly that by accepting the offer of two per cent 
increase instead of five per cent, the coalies would 
be morally responsible for two and seven-eighths 
of a debauch per thousand head per annum of the 
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middlemen, and three and one -seventh of a 
debauch per thousand head of the employers. 
All these points he drove into the table by 
vigorous thumps^ and he concluded by second- 
ing the resolution and upsetting the water-jug 
with a final drive. 

He was followed by the optimistic orator, a 
slight, fair young man with a tenor voice, who 
leaned all his weight on his left foot and waved his 
right arm with the languid grace of a fairy queen. 

They had got the advantage of the employers, 
and meant to keep it. They had captured the 
first position, and meant to carry the citadel 
On the last occasion they were beaten, because 
they did not trust their leaders. This time 
they were united, and victory was assured. 
Why had the employers offered two per cent.? 
Because they felt themselves defeated. In 
another week they would offer three per cent. 
But the men would have five. The press 
sided with the employers. What did that prove ? 
It proved that the employers, feeling how weak 
their case was, had been obliged to appeal for 
outside help. Let the men be firm. They must 
be firm, they would be firm, and they would 
win a victory which would shake the fortress 
of capitalism to its basement and advance the 
banner of the union to a position of such 
honour and security that — that, not seeing his 
way to round off an awkward period, he said this 
was the proudest moment of his life, and he 
supported Fidkin and Trover. 

Then up rose a bulbous-headed, bull-necked 
person, named Dan Dukerin, who shouted and 
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stamped and brandished his arms until his face 
steamed like a hot potato. This was the orator, 
and his task was to rouse the audience. He 
went about it as the picador goes about rousing 
the bull. That is to say, he stuck all manner 
of sharp and unpleasant truths into them, and 
flourished the red rag of capitalism before their 
eyes with a sneer. He was not there to flatter 
them. Any fool could tell them they were fine, 
sensible fellows ; and any fool could believe that 
if he liked. He came to tell them the truth. 
He came to tell them they were fools and 
cowards. Cowardly to be afraid to demand 
their rights, and foolish to be cowardly. When 
they were kicked enough and starved enough they 
would fight ; but directly they won, directly they 
got a few bobs in their pockets, they lost their 
heads, and, puffed up with beer and bacca, they went 
back on their principles, and forgot their friends. 
Now he hoped the time had come— etc. etc. 

This speech was received with thunders of 
applause. It always is. Dan Dukerin knew it 
would be so welcomed. He had made it before. 
He did not like it. He did not want to do it 
But, as he told a friend in confidence after the 
meeting, "if you don't bully the poor beggars 
they won't fight, and if they don't fight they 
can't win." 

Dan was followed by Julie, whose playing of 
old Irish airs was listened to with wistful, almost 
pathetic eagerness, and, being encored, was 
followed by an equally successful rendering of 
Scottish airs. And then came a speech by 
Chigwin. 
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Chigwin spoke in a rasping voice, mostly with 
a scornful, bitter inflection, relieved by occasional 
bursts of sharp, staccato anger. All the while he 
was speaking his fierce dark eyes roamed rest- 
lessly over the crowd, his feet shuffled in a nervous 
manner, and his brown distorted hands plucked 
at his hair, settled his cravat, or wiped his heated 
face. By turns he snarled and barked out his 
sentences, and the audience, who had risen to 
Dukerin's affronts, sat under Chigwin stubborn 
and perplexed. 

This was war, he told them. It was war 
between the worker and the idler, the earner and 
the robber, the producer and the exploiter. The 
workers were asses. Any rascal could jump into 
the saddle and ride on their backs to the devil. 
All that cant about setting class against class was 
lies — lies — lies. The middle class and the upper 
class were always against the workers. Must be, 
just as the hawk was against the pigeon. There 
was one law for the worker and another for the 
loafer. There was one tax for the rich and 
another for the honest The bishop got drunk 
in his palace, the peer got drunk in his castle, the 
colonel got drunk in his club, and a worker, going 
home late with a few bad whiskies inside him — 
there were no good whiskies — was locked up for 
the night in a filthy cell with thieves, and next 
morning the peer and the colonel sent him to prison. 
Only last week a docker, nearly fainting for want of 
food, was run in as a drunk, and nearly died in the 
cell. Only last night he, Chigwin, had seen a 
poor woman ill-used by two big lazy constables. 
Yes, knocked down, and dragged through the 
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streets by the hair — that hair which had once 
been caressed by a mother's hand. He heard of 
middle-class kindness and upper-class benevolence. 
He wanted neither gifts nor flatteries from 
parasites and exploiters. He wanted Justice. 
Let the millionaire stop his damnable charities 
and pay fair wages to his charwoman and his 
tailor. Let the middleman give less flattery to 
the unions and less employment to blacklegs and 
knobsticks and scabs. It was money he wanted, 
not words; pennies, not promises; shillings, not 
sermons ; gold, not gammon. They were called 
ignorant. They did not mean to be learned. 
They wanted no claptrap about political economy. 
They wanted to know when they were to be paid 
better wages. Patriotism had nothing to do with 
it; religion had nothing to do with it; science 
had nothing to do with it The question was a 
question of hard facts and hard cash. Wages 
was the word. Wages they wanted, and they 
would be fobbed off" with nothing else but wages, 
wageSy WAGES. 

Then Julie played some English airs, and one 
old veteran of labour, who sat just under the 
platform, was so affected that the tears ran over 
his withered cheeks, and Julie, without under- 
standing why, felt that she would like to go down 
into the hall and kiss him. 

She was very thoughtful while Chigwin talked 
to her as she waited at the entrance for Mr. 
Guineagold, and she listened without a word of 
comment to the union leader's excited and 
hurried words. 

" It's no business o' mine, of course," he said ; 
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"you are your own mistress. But think what 
you are doing. What crushes the workers down ? 
Nothing but the burden of the respectable and 
cultured classes, who live on them. You are 
clever. You do what other clever workers do. 
You go over to the enemy and help to sit on the 
poor. You know our lives. You know our 
homes. You know our wrongs. Why don't you 
be true and womanly ? Come back to the poor. 
Take your weight off their bowed backs and 
weary arms. Give your talents to their dull lives. 
If you want to play, come into the filthy and 
wicked slums and play to the slaves and the broken 
wrecks of women and men. Give them some 
joy. Cast out pride and selfishness. Help your 
sisters. Let the rich find their own music. You 
belong to us, and to God. Now, Julie, think of 
it Be yourself. Be a womanr 

Mr. Guineagold drove up in a hansom. Julie 
shook Chigwin silently by the hand, and left him. 

** Good time, Julie," said Guineagold ; " we shall 
be home by ten, and there's some company. 
We'll have music, and you shall tell us all about 
the strike. What do you say, dear ? " 

Julie said nothing. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The company at Guineagold's, having well dined, 
were sitting in the drawing-room in the full 
enjoyment of Bohemian ease, and the best of 
wine and tobacco. They were seven in number 
— one lady and six gentlemen. 

There was Madame Rodesano, an Italian lady, 
who had retired from the stage after a brief but 
prosperous career in grand opera. She was large, 
handsome, and vivacious; took water with her 
claret, and smoked the strongest cigarettes she 
could come by. 

There was Augustus Libbyron, a minor poet, 
well dressed, well groomed, and well looking ; but 
neither old enough nor wise enough to have 
discovered his own island, either by observation 
from a high point, as Crusoe did, or in the 
manner of the Roman general, by marching 
round it. 

There was Jack Patman, a working journalist, 
who expected some day to be an editor. He was 
good-humoured, boisterous, and fond of badinage 
and old port wine. 

There was Barnett Sorner, a music publisher, 
who devoted his leisure to growing roses and 
telling anecdotes. He was small, corpulent, and 
plain, and regarded himself as an authority upon 
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any subject which happened to be discussed in 
his presence. 

There was Cattesly, a kind of amateur art 
critic, who wrote a little, played a little, painted 
a very little, and took nothing seriously but his 
dinner. 

There was Goez, a German pianist, who was 
only listened to when he played. He was tall, 
lank, and loosely built, had long pale hair, a bald 
forehead, and still, prominent eyes. 

Finally, there was Mr. Rufus Moneyply, a grey 
and wrinkled skeleton, known behind his back 
as "the Snarler." He was never seen without 
his eyeglass or his sneer. Rich and mean, he 
had no ostensible business to excuse him for 
lagging superfluous on the stage of life ; nor was 
he remarkable for anything except an acutely 
uneasy sense of justice, which made it painful to 
him to hear any one of his fellow-creatures praised 
above his deserts. 

Goez was playing Liszt when Julie and 
Guineagold arrived. Madame Rodesano had been 
doing the honours in the absence of the host. 
Libbyron was denouncing the publishers. 

Goez always played with distinction, restrained 
by tenderness and reserve. He touched the 
piano as if it had been a sentient creature which 
he loved and understood, seeming to tickle and 
caress the keys into the most refined expression 
and the daintiest modulation ; and though some 
critics said that he served up the old wines in 
new and strangely coloured bottles, yet none could 
deny that the drink was delicate and sound. 

" The most incompetent soul-merchants in all 
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Vanity Fair," Libbyron was saying of the pub- 
lishers, " for, in spite of their insatiate greed for 
fat and greasy profits, their own ignorance and 
lack of taste foil their cupidity. They know 
nothing of old literature, and understand nothing 
of new. They regard an original idea with 
suspicion, and judge works of art as a coster 
judges cigars; they like them large and strong. 
I should as soon think of offering peaches to a 
donkey as of writing a fine poem for the London 
trade. Barrabbas & Co. like red herrings and gin, 
not pauillac and olives." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " shouted Patman, with his jolly 
laugh, "you poets will be talking. Ha, ha, ha! 
but pigs are used to hunt for truffles. Eh ? Ha, 
ha ! Come, Libby, come. Barrabbas & Co. did 
publish Shelley and Dickens, and your favourite 
Swinburne too. Ha, ha, ha ! Now, Libby, what 
say you ? Hey ? Ha, ha ! " 

" Swinburne's books (God forgive me for calling 
them such)," said Moneyply, in a tone of cold- 
drawn contempt, "ought to be burnt by the 
common hangman, sir. And as for Dickens, — a 
blubbering crocodile, a yea-forsooth sentimentalist, 
who used to fetch the riff-raff of the stews upon 
the boards and weep over them with one eye on 
the gallery; a puling theatrical sniveller, who 
couldn't agree with his own wife, begad, — if 
Libb}n'on wants a proof that the publishers are a 
gang of profit-mongering Philistines, the publica- 
tion of Little Dell and poor Biss Dadcy afford 
that proof, by George, sir ! Don't tell me. And 
what was Shelley but a poseur and a prig, who 
roared the English language like a sucking dove^ 
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and served his sweetheart such a scurvy trick as 
he should have been kicked for." 

" Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! " roared Patman. " Good 
dog, Towser. Shakfe 'em, boy, shake 'em. Ha, 
ha, ha!" 

"But, my friend," said Goez, looking round 
from the piano, " some of the poetry of Shelley 
is very nice, now. Is it not ? The ode to the 
what you call him — ah ! The lark bird. Oh I 
It is clever." 

" That reminds me," shouted Somer, breaking 
in with such haste that he almost dropped his 
cig^ into Madame Rodesano's lap, " when I was 
out at the Cape, there was a chap called — ^h'm ! — 
I know his name so well — ^ha ! Smay something 
— y^s^ Smafington, a fellow who dealt in bullocks 
and set up as a wit, and he was telling Sir 
Bennington Placely and me one night that he 
could stand Shakespeare better if" — 

" If he'd ever read him," roared Patman. " Ha, 
ha, ha ! Devilish good story, that, Sorner. If I 
were you " — 

" Oh, Mister Patman," cried Madame Rodesano, 
^* you haf spoiled Mr. Sorner of a most beautiful 
story about his friend who bought bullocks, and 
I shall not love you for that." 

"By Jove," Patman replied, "I'm deucedly 
sorry for that, madame, though it's rather a risky 
thing to have the love of an Italian lady, especially 
a beauty, by Jingo. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

" Indeed," said madame, with a charming smile, 
"and why?" 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Patman. " The Italians 
are a jolly fine people, but peppery, by Jove; 
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too much devil to the square inch. Ha, ha, 
ha!" 

" But, so," said madame, with a shrug of her 
handsome shoulders, "Mistare Patman, I love 
your England very dear. But is it not that we 
have more of the sun, and you more of the — ^shall 
I say mud ? An Italian is jealous. Well ! He 
is angry. He draws a knife. He stabs his wife. 
She dies. It is but a spasm of pain. What then ? 
She is dead. Then the Italian law comes, and 
the poor man — ^he is also dead. And perhaps 
they will at once begin to fare better in another 
world. But your English husband, he is jealous, 
or has taken beer, and is angry. He does not 
stab his wife. Ah, no. He has not Italian 
temper — naughty temper. But he strikes her 
down with his brutal — what you call feest — ^and 
he kick her with his heavy boots. And she has 
pain, but does not die. No. She lives to be 
kicked again. That is not so well as the knife. 
Ah, give me the quick death while the blood is 
warm ; but not the horror to live when love is 
dead, and to be — ah — tortured of a brute, a 
wr-r-retch ! What do you say, sir? H'm?" 
Madame Rodesano turns her sparkling dark eyes 
upon Patman, and shows her beautiful teeth in a 
bewitching smile. 

" I always think," says Goez, from the piano, 
" that it's a pity for married couples to disagree. 
It's so much nicer to — er — in fact, what do we 
marry for ? " 

"For want of sense," snarls Moneyply; and 
Goez remarks faintly, " Ah, that, of course," and 
turns again to his music 
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" I really cannot stand by," says Cattesly, in 
his soft voice, "and hear the holy estate of 
matrimony reviled in this way. It is true that 
marriage is a state of qualified bliss ; but why do 
men marry ? To be happy. Ergo, they are not 
happy when single." 

"Marriage is an exploded fallacy" — begins 
the minor poet, but is instantly snapped up by 
madame, who asks naYvely, " Exploded by you^ 
Mister Libbyron? I thought you were but a 
bachelor." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " shouts Patman, " this is a 
sorry sight. Libby, dear boy, you are snubbed. 
Ha, ha!" 

" I speak as one less wise," says Libbyron, and 
Moneyply at once puts in, " My good Libbyron, 
spare us the truism." 

" But," says the poet, " I speak with conviction 
when I say that marriage, like paid service, and 
other forms of slavery, is moribund. Already the 
feet of the young men are at the door to carry 
these dead follies to their graves. I am one of 
the young men. I " — 

" But, my dear sir," says Goez, from the piano, 
playing very softly the while, "married life, it 
seems to me, is a comfortable thing. For my- 
self, I would rather be married — er — ^than not. 
Ah yes." 

" You cannot put back the clock of the ages," 
says the poet ; " it is the eleventh hour. What 
we have to do " — 

"Is to wait, Libby, ha, ha, ha!" roared 
Patman; "things will mend. You boys are in 
such a hurry. Nature is an old Tory, and will 
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not allow you to rush the Millennium Bill through 
both Houses in one session, nor yet in one 
century. Ha, ha, ha ! *' 

"Do you hold a brief, then, for the Tories, 
Patman ? " asks the poet 

"Ha, ha, ha! Not at all," shouts Patman. 
" I hold no brief, my boy. Fm taking the part 
of Providence against you, fiery youth. Ha, ha ! 
Give Providence time. He doesn't want His 
universe cobbled by boys. Ha, ha, ha! Get 
your hair cut, Libby, and learn to labour and to 
wait. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

"Oh," said Libbyron, "if you are going to 
knock us down with Omnipotence, I have 
finished." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! and a good judge too, Libby," 
thundered Patman; "leave your betters alone. 
Omnipotence has been very kind to you. He 
has dowered you with genius and beauty, by 
Jove. Ha, ha! And if He has denied you 
modesty, ha, ha! you've no right to grumble. 
If He'd given you that, you'd only have kept it 
in a napkin. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

While this talk was proceeding Julie stole 
quietly into the room, and sat down by the 
piano to listen to the music. She was instantly 
perceived by Goez, who jumped up from the 
stool, bowed to her, and said, "Miss Flack, at 
last you have come. I have been looking for 
you this long, long time. You will play for 
me, will you not? You play so well. You 
are of the few that dare play from themselves. 
I also am one — a humble artist — but I play 
with the courage of my own soul. Now I shall 
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hear one — shall I say a sister? Then you will 
play to me. Do not mind those others. But 
play to me^ 

Julie, who was shy and reticent, made no 
answer save with a smile, but at once did as 
she was asked, playing softly and in a dreamy 
way while the conversation went on, led by 
Guineagold. 

" Well," said he, " Julie has come back safely 
from the great strike meeting. Demos is reso- 
lute, but not savage. He talks a great deal, 
poor man; but he is easily pleased, and not 
dangerous." 

" Much you know about him," broke out 
Moneyply; "a hulking, lazy boor. What's he 
roaring about now ? More wages, or less work ? 
Both, as usual. The fool. He's sawing the log 
he sits upon." 

" Oh, come, I don't see that," said Guineagold. 
**We all want as good a price as we can get. 
Why should Demos be better or worse than his 
master ? " 

" Bah ! " said Moneyply. " Demos is a loafing 
lout. By George, it makes me sick to hear the 
cowardly cant that is blethered out about the 
working classes. A parcel of shirking block- 
heads, who can't work, and won't work; who 
want to govern their betters, and haven't brains 
enough to keep their wages out of the beershop 
nor their breeches out of the pawnbroker's. If 
there was a Government in England instead of 
an old woman's club, there would be an Act 
passed to make the drunken loafers work sixteen 
hours a day, and another to compel them to put 
8 
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their money in the bank to keep their parents 
out of the workhouse and their own idle fingers 
out of the rates. Wages ? Vd give them wages. 
Whaf s the use of money to them ? They have 
too much bad beer as it is." 

" Oh, you are too bad, Moneyply," said Guinea- 
gold; "these men are much like the other 
classes. And they do work hard, and get very 
little out of it. What I blame them for is their 
foolish trust in a parcel of agitators and Radicals. 
The only real friends they have are the Tories. 
The Tories have their faults, I know; but they 
are gentlemen. Now, a parcel of tradesmen and 
manufacturers, who think of nothing but profits, 
can never do the working man any good. There 
must always be rich and poor, of course ; but I 
often wish the poor were not so very poor." 

Julie played steadily on, but she listened to 
the conversation. 

" They are just as poor as they deserve to be," 
said Moneyply. " They are just where they fit. 
They get what they are worth. If they pig in 
the slums, it is because they are too idle and 
dirty and drunken to live in decent homes. 
What are they? The failures and the good- 
for-nothings of the world. Society keeps the 
dog in his kennel and the horse in his shafts; 
but if the dog bites or the horse kicks he gets 
the wAip. It is only the human lower animal who 
is allowed to vote and to make speeches." 

" Quite true, sir," cried Somer. " The work- 
ing classes don't work as hard as their masters. 
Look at me. I work as hard as any coal porter, 
and longer." 
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** So does a burglar," said Cattesly, in his quiet 
Yoice, ''but his virtue gets him no applause. 
It's an ungrateful world." 

Julie finished playing, rose from the piano, 
and crossing the room stood behind Mr. Guinea- 
gold's chair, with her hands upon his shoulders. 

" What is it, dear girl ? " he asked. 

Julie, fixing her dark eyes, now sombre and 
full of dull fire, upon the shrivelled, sour face of 
Moneyply, said in a low, clear voice, "Uncle 
Melton, am I lazy and dirty and wicked and 
useless ? " 

" My child," said Guineagold, ** you are a dear, 
good, clever girl. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because," said Julie, with suppressed passion, 
** if you had not been good to me, I should have 
been in the slums all my life." 

" Ah ! " said Moneyply, with his sneer, " but it 
is because you are so clever and industrious. Miss 
Flack, that you have escaped from the ruck." 

** I think, sir," said Julie, with a strange thrill 
in her voice, " it is only because my Uncle 
Melton thought even a slum girl might be some 
good, if she had a chance, that I escaped from 
the ruck." 

"I see," sneered the old man; "all the slum 
rats would be great musicians if they had a 
chance, as you call it. Guineagold, I wonder 
you don't form a demnition orchestra; a band 
of thieves, begad." 

Julie's eyes dilated, and a strange kind of light 
seemed to come into her face. " The people out 
there," she said, speaking in a quick, tense way 
and waving her hand towards the east, "are 
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mostly poor and ignorant, and some of them 
are low and some are brutal. But they are not 
rats nor dogs. If they are treated kindly, they 
will grow better, and will love you." Here she 
softly patted Guineagold on the shoulder. " But 
if you whip them, and call them brutes, they will 
bite. Uncle Melton knows. He took me — I 
should have been — ruined — there. It was hateful 
in the Flowery Dean. But — ^you shall not — ^say 
that — of my people." 

" It is good," said Goez ; " my family were 
poor, but they were respectable." 

" Oh," explained Moneyply, " spare me the 
declamation. You and Miss Flack are doughty 
champions of the poor — ^the virtuous, hard-work- 
ing, down-trodden poor; and have done your- 
selves and them great honour, and have learned 
very well which side of your bread has the butter 
on it." 

But here Madame Rodesano spoke. " My 
little lady, you do well to speak for your people. 
My parents were peasants. Mister Moneyply, 
but they were not dogs nor thieves. My father 
was a gentleman, though he did not know it 
Our dear Saint Francis did not teach us that 
men got to heaven for much money, nor that 
they would be damned for poverty. You de- 
spise the poor, sir; but indeed I think if you 
had been a poor peasant you might perhaps 
have got yourself hanged as a rebel. But I 
am not angry with you, because you have not 
ever loved or hated. And now I shall punish 
you, for I will sing a song of the Scottish 
fisher women, about caller herring, and then 
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you can call us all fools, and despise us, and be 
what you call happy. H'm ! Shall it be like 
that?" 

"Our friend Moneyply," said Cattesly, with 
his quiet smile, " is too good for an erring world. 
Never having done wrong, he has no mercy upon 
sinners. The tender mercies of the righteous are 
cruel. If he had committed the indiscretion of 
being bom in the slums he might have pardoned 
others the like offence." 

" As it is," said Libb3n-on, " he has money, and 
so is virtuous. If he'd been bom a Vanderbilt he 
would have been saintly. And, indeed, it will be 
a beatific vision to behold the blessed millionaires 
in robes of spotless white stand quiring to their 
golden harps around the starry throne." 

" Gentlemen," said Guineagold, rising, " fill your 
glasses and drink to the health of our charming 
friend, Madame Rodesano, who is now going to 
delight our ears and soothe our savage breasts 
with a very beautiful old Scots song." 

" If you'll — er — excuse me, Guineagold," said 
Moneyply, rising stiffly, " I'll go now. I cannot 
endure cant and humbug, even when it is sung by 
the accomplished Madame Rodesano." 

" Ha, ha, ha I " roared out the jolly Patman, 
** Moneyply is getting down to avoid. Ha, ha ! 
Serve you right, Moneyply, for putting them up 
to the ladies. Don't catch mc having them on 
with my wife. Ha, ha, ha! Well done, Julie 
Flack. Great milling by the light-weight Ha, 
ha, ha!" 

" Gentlemen," said Guineagold, " Madame 
Rodesano." 
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The toast was drunk. Mr. Moneyply bowed 
himself out, and madame sang the beautiful 
" Caller Herrin' " better than she ever sang any- 
thing in her life. 

When the guests had gone, and Julie and 
Guineagold were left alone, they sat for some 
time in silence. Julie, on the rug leaning against 
her guardian's chair, was thinking very seriously. 
Guineagold, drinking burgundy and smoking a 
cigar, seemed quite content At last Julie broke 
the silence. 

" Uncle Melton," she said, laying her hand on 
his arm, " do you think I did wrong to leave the 
Flowery Dean ? " 

" Eh ? " said Guineagold, starting, " did wrong I 
What do you mean, Julie ? " 

" Do you think it was selfish of me ? " 

Guineagold smiled, and patted her shoulder 
gently. " Now, Julie," said he, " what bee's in 
your bonnet? Oh, you've been to the strike 
meeting ! " 

'^ But, Uncle Melton, was it mean and selfish 
of me to leave my own class, and — and think 
about nothing but my own — my own wishes ? " 

Guineagold emptied his glass and refilled it 
" Julie," he said, " we are all selfish ; and it is 
often hard to know what is right and what wrong. 
It isn't hard to do your duty when you can see it. 
But sometimes it is impossible to choose the right 
course out of many." 

« Yes, Uncle Melton." 

" I can tell you one thing, Julie. It is always 
good business to put ourselves in the background. 
We don't do it always, but when we do we are 
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glad I don't think we ever regret denying our- 
selves, nor helping others. It is a great deal 
jollier to give than to take, my dear. The more 
you pamper yourself, the more miserable you are. 
The more you give away, the more you have. 
You have been working for yourself, little girl ; 
now you know better. I was sure you would. 
But who has told you ? " 

" One of the dogs out of the slums." 

" Ha ! You are bitter with that poor, miserable 
old Moneyply." 

" I did not like to hear him insult the working 
class." 

" My darling, there is no working class ; no 
classes, Julie. What we call Society is like a flight 
of steps. It is a long and gradual descent from 
the throne to the shoe-box. There are thousands 
of classes in this country, and all of them marred 
and stained by snobbery and mean envy and dirty 
pride. But about the Flowery Dean. What good 
could you have done, little creature that you were, 
in that place ? " 

** Thaf s it, Uncle Melton. I do not see what 
I could do." 

" Why, then, do you ask ? " 

** I don't know. I feel mean. I feel as if I 
ought to do something for those poor things — 
there!' She waved her hand towards the east. 

Guineagold drank off his glass and refilled it. 
" Julie," he said, " do all the good you can, my 
dear, to all men. If you can give any pleasure to 
the people in the east — can you ? " 

" I — I might play to them." 

" Yes. You might play to them. Music, dear 
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Julie, is a divine thing. It is given to us for our 
own delight, and to give pleasure to others. If 
we have a gift or a guinea we should spend it 
freely — give our fellow-creatures all the joy we 
caa Yes. You might play to them. God gave 
you genius. You know that, Julie." 

•* Yes, Uncle Melton." 

" So. It is to gfive again. What of your step- 
mother?" 

" Yes, Uncle Melton." 

"You hate her?" 

« No, Uncle Melton." 

" You have forgiven her ? " 

" Yes, Uncle Melton." 

" That is right Yes. You might play to them. 
Now kiss me and go to bed, dear. Soon our 
sweet Fantine will be here. Talk to her. And 
when you go to bed to-night, look at the sky and 
the stars. Think of the old days, my dear, in the 
Flowery Dean, and of your loves agd hates and 
hopes and revenges. Is there a God, Julie ? " 

" I don't know. Uncle Melton." 

" / do not know, Julie. But, dear girl, there 
are love and wine and the white stars and the 
everlasting hills, and there are giving and for- 
giving; and if there is a God, He will approve 
those things. And if there is no God, still those 
things are right. Self is mean, and love is noble, 
Julie; revenge is little, and forgiveness great. 
Now go. But no. Fetch your violin, or go to 
the piano. I will take my 'cello. We will play. 
We will play Beethoven. Shall we? To-night 
he will say to you what he never said before. 
You are awake now, darling. You are a woman. 
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Your stepmother is a woman too. And God is 
good, and there is no hell and no hatred for big 
souls. Ring for another bottle of wine, sweet- 
heart, and then to the piano. Fantine is on the sea. 
Yes. You shall play to-night to me and your 
own heart ; and some day you shall play to the 
children of our common Mother Earth, and that 
God-forgotten, man-despised, Christ-pitied house 
of tears, the Flowery Dean. Come, little comrade, 
the music — and the wine I ** 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Julie stood gazing out of the open casement> 
round which the clinging roses slept, away towards 
the deep, dark sky, where the clustered stars were 
shining. She obeyed Uncle Melton's suggestion, 
and thought of her own poor hopes and vain 
ambitions in the presence of the vast immensities, 
the fathomless silences, and the magnificent love- 
liness of the blue spaces and the flying worlds. 
And she clung to her childish fancies and idle 
dreams, and could not lose her hold on self with- 
out a struggle. Jupiter and all his moons, Saturn 
and his belts of fire, Sirius resplendent amid his 
dazzled worlds, the constellations bearing the 
names dead men had given them, glittering in 
the immeasurable dome, the signs of lost labours 
and forgotten faiths, and, more than all, the gauzy 
girdle of the star-studded Milky Way, — these 
wonders spoke to her heart. But it was a small 
heart, unschooled and very human, and the 
instincts of the "vendetta blood" burnt in it, 
and the taint of the Flowery Dean was not yet 
washed away. 

Those men and women in that small East 
London inferno, what had they done for her? 
What would they do for her? Suppose she gave 
herself up to them, would they prize the gift, or 
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understand it? Would they pay back love f(wr 
love — they whose hearts were as empty of affection 
as their pockets were of gold ? If she got their 
love, what was it worth to her ? Nothing, unless 
she loved them ; and how was she to learn to 
love them? She loved Fantine, and she loved 
music, and she wanted to be a lady, and had 
worked so hard. And theyl All she had to 
give, even her life spent upon them, would only 
be like a rosebud tossed amongst a struggling 
crowd. Perhaps they would not stoop to pick 
it up. Perhaps they would trample it to mud 
in their scramble for it. All her work for that I 
And nothing for herself — nothing. 

Yet there was truth in what that queer Charlie 
Chigwin said. Many rich men talked, or thought, 
as Moneyply talked. And how could those 
people in the east be good if they were never 
taught good, and if nobody was good to them ? 
How could Julie have been good if she had been 
left in that place? Nay, was she not already 
bad— did she not rob Uncle Melton the first 
time she entered his house ? And for how long 
did she continue to poep and pry and read letters 
and tell lies ? And she would have stolen again, 
only that she could have all she wanted without 
theft. How had she come to give up lying and 
those other sins? She did not know how nor 
when. She had grown to be ashamed of them, 
to hate them, as she had grown to hate dirt. 
And now she had learnt to regard the idea of 
revenge as mean. Perhaps that poor, wicked 
stepmother was beaten, as Julie was, when she 
was a child. No. She was not like Julie. She 
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was cnieL Julie would never have been as bad 
as she. But, if she was bad in herself, could she 
be blamed for that ? She did not make herself. 
She was bom cruel, as some are born blind or 
mad, like that dreadful idiot boy in the Dean. 
Children were bom bad because their fathers 
and grandfathers had been bad. That was what 
Uncle Melton meant by heredity. The poor 
little babies : they had not a chance. They had 
to pay for the sins of dead men and women. It 
seemed unfair. And why should they be punished 
for what others had done ? Besides, it was little- 
minded to bear malice. So she must forgive that 
woman. 

And what was she to do for her class ? It was 
her class, and she ought to do something. But 
she meant to be a lady. And she did not want 
to go into the Flowery Dean again, never again. 
She loathed the place ; the thought of the people 
made her flesh shudder. They were so dirty, 
those poor creatures. And they swore so, and 
got drunk and fought; and could she do any 
good if she went? She loved music when she 
was in the slums, but did those others ? They 
might not like her playing. They might resent 
her visit as an impertinence. She knew they 
would resent her cleanliness, her good clothes, 
her cultured accent, her syntax, and her manners. 
They would think she was gfiving herself airs and 
patronising them. And was she sure that she 
was not tempted to do it for the sake of feeling 
good? Besides, she might catch some terrible 
sickness, and then her practice would be interfered 
with. And if it was wrong, as . Chigwin said, to 
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make money, would she have to give up all idea 
of the ruby ring, and the gold star in her hair ? 
But Chigwin was so wild. He talked at random, 
and was always bitter, and he said things no one 
could believe. If she worked for the money, was 
it not her very own ? And yet, were there not 
people in the East End working terribly hard, 
and almost starving? Suppose down in the 
Flowery Dean there was another Julie ! There 
must be many like her. Was it not mean and 
selfish to buy ruby rings while one of those 
little girls had not enough to eat — no one to love 
it? 

Suppose there was a God up there, beyond the 
Milky Way. There must be a God. How could 
it all have come, all so beautiful and so awful, 
unless there was a God ? And what would He 
think of her if she left her little sisters to starve 
while she wore ruby rings? Uncle Melton had 
saved her. He had not thought of himself, but 
had given her so much. Ought she not to save 
others? She felt she owed a debt — an awful 
debt — to the hideous and pitiful east. All those 
crowds of poor had a claim upon her. She, 
Julie Flack, owed herself to millions and millions 
of people she had never seen. It frightened her 
to think of it But she must pay. She felt she 
must pay. She would be a cheat if she did not 
pay — a mean cheat 

But she was so fond of rings. She loved them. 
And she had looked forward so long to being — 
to — well, to being rich and praised and — and all 
that And now she found she owed it all before 
she got it. Everything she earned she must 
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give up to the hungry children in the East End 
— everything, 

Julie looked up at the tranquil sky and the 
jewelled stars, and the tears came into her eyes. 
It was very hard. It was harder than when 
she watched the heavens from the Flowery Dean. 
She brushed her hair back from her brow, and 
stroked her soft neck tenderly with her slim 
white hands, the hands of whose cunning she 
was so proud. The old sad memories of her 
childhood came back to her — the disgusting 
environment, the lonely nights and hateful days, 
the love-hunger, the hot tears, the blows and 
curses. 

Suppose there were some poor little creature 
in that bad place now, as miserable as she was. 
The tears overflowed her long lashes and ran 
down her cheeks. " I will go," she said. " I 
must go. The diamonds and the rubies are like 
my wish for revenge. They are mean. What 
did Uncle Melton say ? * God gave us guineas 
and genius to spend.* I must go back. I must 
spend my own self. I must find some poor little 
dirty Julie, who is learning to lie and steal, and I 
must love her, and wash her, and make her good." 

Julie dried her eyes and looked up again at 
the stars. Yes, that was right. That was what 
all the best music said. It said pity for the 
unhappy. It said it was hard to be good, but 
we must fight and keep on fighting to conquer 
ourselves. It said not to be mean, not to be greedy 
for vain things — like diamonds and rubies and 
applause. But to look up — up at the great sky, 
the good sky, God's sky, and, and — oh ! she knew 
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what the music said. And, yes, she would take 
her dear, darling old fiddle to the Flowery Dean, 
and make it tell the people there. They would 
understand, some of them, in time. Had not 
that old man cried, that old man at the strike 
meeting, the man with the leathery, wrinkled face 
and the big, knotted, bony hands? Now she 
knew why she wanted to kiss him. 

And then she sighed, and looked at her diamond 
ring as the stone glittered in the starlight. " To- 
morrow," she said, " I will play it all over with 
my dearest old fiddle. He will help me to feel 
good, and not to mind. And Fantine, bless her, 
she will help me too." 

For a while Julie stood stroking her neck and 
looking gravely at the solemn sky. Then she 
went quietly to bed and to sleep. 

The teeming life brawled raucously in the base, 
unlovely east ; but Julie heard nothing of it The 
stars flashed in the dim field of the Milky Way, 
but they sent to Julie that night no glamour of 
dreams. Julie slept soundly, wearied with her 
fight ; for, all unknowingly, she had met Apollyon 
that night in single combat, and the fiend had 
not prevailed. With her dark curls nestling by 
her olive cheek, her slim arm stretched out, whiter 
than the sheet it rested on, a still, sweet smile 
faintly curving her young lips, the child-woman 
lay under the mystery of the night. She was 
but a little creature, a mote in the eternal beam 
of life, but yet she was a triumph and a glory to 
God in the highest and to all the myriad races 
of mankind ; for she was a human soul looking 
bravely upward for the right. 
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CHAPTER XV 

''Julie, Julie, Julie r' 

It was Fantine — Fantine and the sunshine. 
The new day and the old friend — ^the voice of 
love and the singing of birds. 

« Oh, Fan!" 

She was so tanned, this bonnie Fantine, so fine 
and womanly ; with such bright eyes and peariy 
white teeth; and she was so glad to see Julie; 
and the first words she said were, " Oh, you little 
darling, how pretty you are! Oh, Julie, what 
lovely eyes 1 And how well you look, and how 
happy ! " 

" Happy ? Yes, I am happy because you 
have come. Fan, and I want you so. And how 
nice you look — so brown and healthy. Are you 
glad to get home ? Did you like all those foreign 
places ? Have you seen Uncle Melton ? You 
will not go away again. You will stay and talk 
to me, and sing to me. And I will play. I 
can play a little now. Fan. And you must tell 
me about India and" — 

" Yes, dear. All my adventures, and all about 
the East" — 

"The East?" 

*' Why, Julie, what is the East to you ? One 
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would think you had been a slave there, you look 
so scared at the name." 

« Ah ! But it is not that East. It is the other 
east, Fan — my east. You don't know, dear — 
yet." 

" But you shall tell me, Julie. Now jump up 
and let us have a real English breakfast out on 
the lawn. Do you know it is eight ? Oh, you 
darling, how glad I am to see you 1 I had missed 
you so. And I have had you on my mind. 
Julie, Julie, Ju, Ju, Ju ! That is how I heard the 
Eastern nightingale calling : * Ju, Ju, Ju ! ' * The 
brown, bright nightingale amorous.' * Ju, Ju, 
Ju 1 ' it sang, and it made me homesick. Come, 
sluggard. Oh, how pretty you are ! And dad 
says you play wonderfully. Oh, and I was for- 
getting ! There is a man downstairs asking for 
you. Such a strange-looking man. He says he 
will wait, and he said, *Tell her my nime's 
Chigfwin.' Do you know him ? Julie ! Who is 
he? Does he frighten you? I will send him 
away." 

" No, no. I will see him. I think he wants 
me to play — at a concert I want to see him. 
Go and talk to Uncle Melton, Fan, while I have 
my bath. I will be down directly." 

Fantine kissed her and went away, turning at 
the door to smile and say, " My dear Julie, how 
pretty you are." 

Then Julie walked to the mirror and looked at 
herself, stroking her neck the while. " How pretty 
you are," she repeated mechanically, but she did 
not smile. Neither Fantine's words nor the re- 
flection of her own beauty pleased her. Chigwin 
9 
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again. He was like Fate, that man. What a 
funny fate 1 A fate in greasy clothes and a peaked 
cap. A fate with dirty hands and sallow teeth, 
who wiped his face with a spotted handkerchief 
rolled up tight in a ball. A fate who sniffed and 
rolled his eyes, and talked of himself in the third 
person, like Major Bagstock. But a fate for all 
that, a fate from heaven — and the Flowery Dean. 
And whither would he lead her? 

The fate was fidgeting on the edge of a chair, 
glancing sourly from time to time at the radiant 
and gentle Fantine, and answering her graceful 
efforts to draw him out of his boorish self-con- 
sciousness, in jerky monosyllables, punctuated 
with sniffs. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Chigwin," said Julie, " I 
hope I have not kept you waiting," 

Chigwin gave her a short nod and a tart " No 
matter; it's only Chigfwin — Charlie Chigwin, the 
unskilled labourer. That feller, Chigwin the 
agitator." 

"Now, don't be cross," said Julie. "You 
have come to see me, and must not think I 
am one of the employers. Do you want me 
to play again? Because I will do that with 
pleasure." 

Chigwin nodded again, and rubbed his chin 
with his cap, " That's the idea. Miss Flack," he 
said. " Course, I don't press you. It's my duty 
to come an' ask you ; an' it's your duty to play. 
That's how I see it. No favour on either side. 
I want you for Monday night o' next week. 
Eight sharp. Can you come?" 

" Certainly." 
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Chigwin rose. " Very good," he said ; " I shall 
depend on you," 

Julie looked from him to Fantine, and coloured 
slightly. " Mr. Chigwin," she said nervously, " I 
— I wanted to see you, because— oh 1 — I— do you 
think — I have been thinking I should like to go 
some evening and play for the — the people in 
the — in the Dean." 

Chigwin listened in silence. He did not look 
pleased, as Julie hoped; nor did he seem to 
approve, as she expected. After a pause he said 
bluntly, "Why?" 

But Fantine came over and put her arm round 
Julie's waist " Miss Flack seems to think the 
people who live in the Dean would like music. 
It is very good of her." 

" H'm ! " said Chigwin, with a sarcastic smile, 
"that depends. See here, miss. We're a poor 
lot, and a common lot, down in the Flowery Dean. 
Music ain't much in our line, unless it's dance 
music and mixed with beer. That's our style — 
vulgar. But we don't like patronage. We don't 
ask anybody to be good to us. We ask them 
for justice. Let the middle class find their own 
music. That's what / say. Course, with Julie 
Flack it's different. She belongs to us. Her 
music is our music We've a right to it. Under- 
stand me ? " 

Fantine smiled. " I understand you very well, 
Mr. Chigwin," she said, " you take such pains to 
make your meaning clear. But I don't wholly 
agree with you. Julie's music may be yours, 
but she is our Julie. She belongs to us, and we 
will not give her up. We love her. She is ours." 
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Chigwin shrugged his shoulders. " This girl," 
he said, pointing his greasy cap at Julie, " came 
out o' the Flowery Dean. She belongs to it. 
She's a part of it Fm a part of it You have 
your pride. We have our pride. There isn't a 
prouder man in England than Chigwin. Chigwin's 
proud of himself, his common low-down self, and 
proud of his class. Chigwin hasn't come here to 
ask favours. He never asks favours, old Charlie^ 
nor yet accepts 'em. He's come as one o' the 
workers to ask for his rights. That girl belongs 
to us. Understand me. Let her play for us. 
It's her duty. What has she to do fiddling for 
a mob o' wine-drenched lords and powdered 
madams ? She's a slum bird, and should sing in 
her own nest. That's my idea. You don't know 
me. You don't know Chigfwin. Chigwin stands 
for his class." 

"Dear Fan," said Julie, "what Mr. Chigwin 
says is true, at least in part. If I can please 
these people in the place I came from, it is only 
right to do it I am sure it is right, and Uncle 
Melton says so. You do not understand Mr. 
Chigwin yet Now, Mr. Chigwin, I will come to 
your concert, and I will come and play in the 
Dean." 

" When ? " asked Chigwin curtly. 

" When you like." 

" To-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow ? Oh ! Yes — if you like.'* 

"What time?" 

" In the evening. At six." 

" All right. I shall expect you." 

" How is the strike going on, Mr. Chigwin ? ** 
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* It isn't over, but we shall win. I've had the 
tip. I've means of knowin'. We shall win. 
And it will be due to Charlie Chigwin. To 
Charlie's energy and Charlie's thoroughness and 
Charlie's wise policy of *no surrender and nail 
your colours to the mast, men.' That's me. 
That's Chiggy." 

" I am sure I am very glad." 

" Ah ! No doubt. Class will tell. Class is in 
the blood. You can't wash it out, nor sandpaper 
it out, nor dilute it away with middle-class culture- 
an'-water. Now! It's in the red blood. The 
red corpuscles are slummers." 

" Well, I hope you will win." 

" I know we shall win. I mean / shall win. 
That will be three bob a week on the men's wage, 
due to Chigwin. Three bob Charlie will have 
won for 'em. And no thanks asked nor given. 
Thanks I Bah. See here, Julie, those fellows will 
win with my pluck and my brains, and then round 
on me to-morrow. They are built like it. Them 
an' their leaders. Such leaders! A parcel o' 
please-God Socialists; come-day-go-day God-send- 
Socialism new unionists. Gr-r ! what's the use of 
*em ? Can men live on dreams, or children fill 
their bellies with the comin' time ? Facts ! Give 
me facts: wages. But those leaders are gazing 
after the heavenly Jerusalem, while the employer 
"has his hands gropin' in their breeches pockets, 
an' the men is backin' horses. Chig knows 'em. 
•Chig works for them. An' while Chig is working 
for them ; while old Charlie, with his trusty trowel 
in his good right hand, is laying stone on stone, 
building up in the sweat of his brow a solid fabric 
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of solid prosperity and substantial dvantages for 
his class, what are the New Jerusalem, New Union 
leaders, doin' ? Hey ? Goin' — up an' down the 
country — abusin' Charlie Chigfwin. But Charlie 
sees it. Poor chaps! What better do they 
know? Mean children of a mean environment 
We must give our brain and muscle to them, 
work for them, win for them, and then — they'll 
pay us, after the manner of their knowledge, with 
the wages they give for blood and service — the 
wages of Christ crucified. That's it, Julie. That's 
the truth of it. Life and death. Glory to the 
fool, wealth to the rogue, and a long rope an' a 
short sharp shock for Charlie Chigwin." 

And, with a nod to the astonished Fantine, the 
amazing hero, the god of gold and clay, the im- 
placable, pitiful, furious, patient, vainglorious, 
modest drudge of unthinking Demos, shuffled and 
sniffed himself out of the room, 

A strange kind of fate, most truly, this Charlie 
Chigwin. But he came from the Flowery Dean, 
and in such stagnant and obscure waters strange 
monsters breed. 

When her fate had vanished, Julie turned to 
Fantine and threw her arms round her neck. 
" Oh, Fan ! " she said, " I am so troubled. And I 
want you to help me. Come with me to-morrow. 
Will you come, dear Fan, to the Flowery Dean ? '^ 

" Dear Julie," said Fantine, " you are good and 
brave, I see, as well as pretty and clever. I am 
ashamed of my easy life and selfish nature when 
I think of you. Yes, I will come. Anywhere^ 
dear heart — with you." 



CHAPTER XVI 

The Flowery Dean was horrible with accumula- 
tions of stale heat and odours. For months the 
slates, the walls, the pavements had never been 
cool; for years the air had been stagnant and 
impure. Amongst the cobble stones and in the 
broken courses of the kennels were poisonous- 
looking pools, " bloomed " on the surface like a 
dreadful gravy. To Fantine the place appeared 
unspeakably vile; to Julie? — 

To Julie the once familiar court looked 
strangely mean and narrow. It seemed darker, 
too — unnaturally dark. Had it always been so 
destitute of light and air? Had it always had 
a character so shaken and seedy, so crassly 
vulgar, so errantly villainous ? She remembered 
the Three Tuns with aversion as a loud and 
flaunting house where bestial oblivion was served 
in pewter pots, and savage hysteria in wicked 
glasses ; but now she saw it as a despicable, foul, 
little drink -shop, shrunk up, shame -faced, and 
unclean, in a pestilential comer. And the tene- 
ment where Julie used to live — or rather to suffer 
and to dream — how low it stood, with its four 
pent storeys, how disreputably ruinous, with its 
broken railings, its patched windows, its paintless 
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woodwork, its stained and filthy walls, uneven 
roofs, and reeking stairways. 

The inhabitants of the Dean were more 
familiar. But even they appealed to Julie in a 
new and different way. They were more pictur- 
esquely vagabondish, less terrible : at once more 
disreputable and more humanly interesting. Julie 
glanced at them with familiar old-time intuition. 
As of yore there were groups of women seated 
on steps and in doorways: dirty women, faded 
and flaccid, and dressed in rags, like animated 
bundles. One of them was sewing, another 
smoked a short black pipe. There was only one 
bruised face ; but then it was the middle of the 
week, and Julie knew that black eyes and cut 
lips came of week-end libations. 

Several children hung about — the old type of 
Flowery Dean children, with keen, furtive eyes, 
smeary faces, and hair like dirty mops. Once 
Julie had been such another. 

Lounging at the door of the hovel where 
Growler Corkle, the shoemaker, used to live, was 
a squat, bloated, bandy-legged man, in shirt and 
trousers. His sleeves were rolled up, his braces 
hanging down, his shoes were tied together with 
bits of wire, and he wore on his head a gaudy 
smoking -cap of embroidered velvet, which, for 
all its jaunty cock and flaming tassel, seemed 
conscious, in a sneaking way, of not being 
honestly come by. 

Near this man, with his round shoulders 
pressed against a rusty rain-spout, was a lean, 
stealthy - looking youth in greasy black clothes 
and a straw hat with a feather in it He was 
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chewing a cigarette, and had his hands in his 
pockets — his own pockets, for once. 

Just inside the arch, close under the back wall 
of the police-office, a drunken woman lay asleep. 
She was a tall woman with grey hair, was dressed 
in a battered crape bonnet and what had once 
been a navy-blue gown, and was stretched full 
length on the pavement, her face buried in her 
folded arms. 

"That," said Charlie Chigwin, following 
Fantine's glance of fear, " is a woman — used to 
be. She's drunk, as you can see, an' happy — as 
near happy as she'll ever get. I might have 
moved her, but I didn't. No. I left her there. 
It's only right you should see us as we are. 
We're low and brutish. That's our little way. 
We get no French wines here. We drink vitriol, 
or slushy rubbish. Swinish sleep in your own 
jugs ; blue ruin, twopence a glass ; hell-fire, suicide, 
and moral leprosy in bottle or on draught. 
What do you think of us, lady? This is how 
the poor live. We're so busy washin' clothes, 
carryin' coab, diggin' drains, and boilin' soap for 
the middle classes, that we're apt to neglect the 
fine arts, and neither keep our bodies clean, nor 
cultivate our minds, nor yet praise Grod from 
whom all blessings flow, in a regular and respect- 
able manner. Here lies a drunken woman, 
disgraceful, besotted, lost; will you sing to her 
an' play to her? Do you think you can sing 
and play the devil out of her broken heart, or 
the stains out of her sullied soul? or sing her 
back her hope, her womanhood, her chastity, and 
her reason ? Try it, ladies. Try it, Julie Flack. 
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This is one of your own sex and class — one that 
hasn't been rescued and taught the airs and 
graces of swelldom. Perhaps she'll like music, 
as you said. Perhaps when she wakes up she'll 
be grateful, or she might be nasty, and scream 
for more gin. Come, ladies, what do you think 
of us?" 

Fantine shrank back and looked at the speaker 
with alarm and dislike; but Julie, with a faint 
smile, said, " Mr. Chigwin, you are too bitter. I 
know all these things. I remember them, but 
my friend Miss East is strange to it, and you 
only shock her. She does not understand you. 
Do be kind to us, and let us do our best 
We can only try, can we? And we are not 
patronising anyone. We are as sorry as you are. 
And Miss East is the best woman in England, 
and as generous and faithful as you are. I know 
how sweet she has been to me. She is always 
gentle. Everybody loves her who knows her, 
and you shall not frighten her, nor hurt her. 
Never mind him. Fan, and don't be nervous 
about the people in the Dean ; nobody here will 
do you any harm. Now, Chigwin, I am going 
to play." 

Chigwin shrugged his shoulders, smiled sar- 
donically, and, crossing the court, sat down on an 
empty cask and took out his pipe. 

Julie unrobed her violin and began to play. 

She and Fantine stood alone in the middle of 
the court. They were both plainly dressed in 
black, with no rings or ornaments of any kind. 
Fantine, so long protectress, stood a little behind 
Julie. Chigwin's fierce words, the hideous and 
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unfamiliar scene, the vice and poverty around 
her, had shocked her delicate nature and filled 
her with a nervous dread. Instinctively she 
shrank from the coarse unloveliness, the gross 
misery; instinctively she looked for defence and 
comfort to the intrepid and self-possessed child- 
woman, who knew the horror of old and did not 
fear it. 

In the Flowery Dean the violin was asso- 
ciated in the general mind with a certain kind of 
squeaky, jarring burlesque of music, which at its 
best, like Clonglocketty's bagpipes, "distinctly 
suggested an air," and at its worst might be 
endured because it would soon move on. The 
clear mellow tone of Julie's " darling old fiddle " 
was a new thing — a surprise, a silver voice coming 
out of unknown worlds, to speak strange messages 
in notes of sweetness hitherto undreamed of. 

Almost at the first stroke of the bow the court 
awoke ; before the first phrases of the first melody 
had melted on the breathless and greasy air 
the balconies were filled with half- dressed and 
dishevelled listeners ; the pot-house had discharged 
itself, like a prison van, of a company strongly 
reminiscent of Black Maria society, and the 
entrances to the Dean were thronged with eager 
children. Fantine, with a hot blush on her hand- 
some face, looked down under the searching and 
unabashed stare of this weird audience. Chigwin 
smoked on imperturbably. Julie, with compressed 
lips, contracted brows, and eyes lighted by excite- 
ment, played the old melodies and folk-songs 
with an almost supernatural fervour, tenderness, 
and spirit. The crowd grew denser. In a few 
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minutes the court was packed^ the windows and 
balconies were crowded, and the children flocked 
so closely round the player that she had scarcely 
room to draw her bow. 

Such a wild, motley, unwashed mob of raga- 
muffins Fantine had never before encountered. 
Yet she feared them less and less every moment 
For not a sound was heard save the music. Not 
a figure stirred. On all the faces was a rapt look, 
a strange reflection of the light that never shone 
on sea or land. The Dean was spellbound. The 
monkey-like freakish urchins, the bemused sots 
from the tavern, the fierce-eyed corner wench, the 
rake-hell ruffian, the weary labourer, and the spent 
slattern, with sud-writhled arms and bleary eyes, 
were for the time transfigured out of themselves, 
surprised into a mood of mercy and romance, 
enticed into forgetfulness of their iron -fisted, 
bargain - driving, loud - swearing, deep - drinking, 
drab-hued, and dismal world, and sent a-wonder- 
ing, happy, and off* their guard, into moonlighted, 
flower- scented, and melodious realms of dream. 

Julie paused, passed the bow into her left hand, 
and softly stroked her beautiful throat, as she 
looked about her with a smile of sweet goodwill. 
Fantine took hold of her arm, and contrived to 
raise her own eyes timidly. 

From the crowd came a long-suppressed sigh. 
Then soft glances hardened, unconscious smiles 
faded, the glamour of otherwards died out and lefl: 
harsh faces cold. But there was no applause. A 
feeling of astonishment and curiosity held the 
audience mute. The children settled their feet 
more firmly, one of the women in the balcony 
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wiped her eyes, and the thief by the rain-spout 
said gruffly, " More."^ 

Julie looked at the thief. He was a fine- 
featured lad, with beautiful violet eyes ; but his 
chin was weak, and his skin unwholesome. Julie 
spoke to him across the crowd : " Do you like sad 
tunes, or merry ones ? '* 

A. man laughed. The thief blushed, and shifted 
uneasily, but had no answer ready. A sad-faced, 
utterly worn and weary woman leaning at an open 
door said, " Play us somefin' merry, my dear. It's 
a poor 'art as never rejoices. Play somefin' to 
make our feet move." 

Julie played bright dances : mazurkas, German 
waltzes, Irish jigs, Scottish reels, old English 
minuets, and modern Spanish cachucas, stringing 
them together in gay and varied sequence, and 
transmuting them all into grace and poetry by 
her deftness and dainty perception. And the 
rough folk smiled, and nodded their heads, and 
tapped their feet in high enjoyment. 

And then came a diversion. First on the edge 
of the crowd a sway and ripple of movement. 
Then some incoherent exclamations, and a few 
gurgles of laughter, followed by some ineffectual 
** hushes." Then the crowd fell back and made 
first a lane, and then a narrow clearing into'which 
staggered the drunken woman. 

Fantine clutched Julie's dress and uttered a 
faint exclamation of fear. The woman, ghastly, 
her jaw dropped, her grey hair hanging about her 
face, her bonnet swinging by the strings upon her 
breast, her arms lifted uncouthly over her head,, 
and her uncertain feet prancing in a kind of 
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broken rhythmic hopping step, came into the close 
circle and gyrated slowly. " Play up, me dearie," 
she said, in a husky voice, " play up. Fmer oner 
darnce. Poor thing. So (hie) young. Play up. 
Poor (hie) pretty dearie. You'll gessum coppers. 
Play up. ril (hie) damee," and then losing her 
centre of gravity she swirled obliquely upon the 
crowd, and falling, was picked up and hustled away 
out of sight and hearing. 

"Oh, Julie!" said Fantine faintly, "what an 
awful sight; what a dreadful place! And you 
lived here, darling. Oh, the horror of it ! " 

" Don't worry, dear Fantine," said Julie, pressing 
her friend's arm ; " it is not as bad as it looks. 
These people are not bad, really. Will you sing 
to them ? Do sing to them just once. Fan." 

" Oh, I dare not ! " said Fantine ; " I am terrified. 
I cannot sing, dear. Please do not ask me." 

" Fan," said Julie, looking at her friend tenderly, 
" sing for these poor things. See how happy it 
makes them. Sing * Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem,' and they will be delighted. Look at that 
boy by the wall. Sing to him, and watch his 
face. No ? Then sing for me^ Fan, please** 

Fantine bit her lip, looked hurriedly round, 
shuddered, and twisting her white fingers together 
before her, and throwing her shapely shoulders 
back and her firm full throat proudly up, began to 
sing, " Comfort ye. My people." 

How Fantine sang, and how that strange 
audience listened ! The ripe, full voice, of perfect 
culture and sovereign quality, thrilled and wrought 
upon the grim - visaged, dull - eyed drudges of 
Shantytown in a marvellous way, and, when it 
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ceased, the court resounded to volleys of hand- 
dappings and shouts of " Encore, encore." Then 
Fantine, pale and almost tearful, made another 
brave effort in self-control, and sang " Auld Robin 
Gray." As she finished, a choking sob came from 
a woman on the balcony, and Julie, as she lowered 
her bow, caught sight of the sardonic Chigwin in 
the act of wiping the tears off his face with the 
roUed-up spotted handkerchief. 

" And now," said Julie, speaking aloud, and in 
a rapid, nervous way, " now I will play Paganini. 
They shall have my best. They shall have the 
best I can do. It is not too good for them. Come, 
my old darling fiddle. The best we can do, the 
very best." 

Julie played the " I Palpiti " of Paganini, and 
when she paused, and drew a deep breath after 
her concentration of every faculty upon the effort 
to give the poor slum-dwellers of her best, she 
was greeted with hearty applause, in which a 
stolid and expressionless constable frankly joined. 
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When Julie ceased playing Fantine again took 
her arm, and a man came forward, bashfully, and 
asked if the ladies would mind taking *' a little 
somethink ; a little somethink to — well, just the 
least little somethink." 

Fantine shook her head, and Julie replied that 
they were not at all thirsty. 

"Ow," said the man, "no ofTence, miss. I 
s'pose you down't remember me ? " 

" Yes, I do," cried Julie. « You are Mr. Chig- 
win. The other Mr. Chigwin, that I used to 
know. But you — ^you are " — Julie was going 
to say more respectable, but checked herself, and 
substituted, " You have altered so much." 

Chigwin, the fighting man, nodded his head and 
smiled. " Yes," he said, " I'm five or six years 
older. And I don't drink ; at least, not reg'lar. 
And, besides, Fm in a reg'lar job now, and don't 
do no millin'. An* I'm married." 

" Oh ! " said Julie, " I hope you are very 
happy." 

"Why, it's like this," said the ex-pugilist. 
"Course, when a blowk's married he's got to 
make the best of it. Sometimes it's powder, an* 
sometimes it's jam. Course it depends 'ow yer 
tikes it. There's upses an' there's downses, 'ard 
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times an' soft times. Cawn't expect to have it on 
velvet — not in the Dean; but my ole gel's a 
daisy, an' if 'tain't makin' too free, seein' as I 
knowed yer onc't, miss, she'd like for to 'ave a 
word with you, would the ole gel. 'Ere, Rachel," 
and Mr. Chigwin drew from the crowd a buxom, 
dark-eyed young woman, decently dressed, and 
holding in her arms a child of three years, who 
certainly did not look two. 

" Good-evenin', Miss Flack," said Mrs. Chigwin, 
with a pleasant smile. " I'm very glad to see 
you, I'm sure, an' we're all proud of you, as I 
may say without flattery (sit up, ducky ; mother's 
tired), and you do play lovely ^ to be sure (don't 
wriggle, darlin'), and very kind of you to come 'ere. 
Not what you're used to, Fm sure. Miss Flack." 

Julie, who, to Fantine's surprise, seemed to 
have suddenly become a woman, answered, with 
a frank smile and a grave look into the eyes of 
the poor wife, " I am very glad to come. I hope 
I am not intruding. What is your little girl's 
name ? And what is your name, dear ? " 

"Ow, I'm Rachel Chigwin," said the other, 
** and if a cup o' tea — I'm sure I'll be sow glad. 
An' this is Gracie. Pore little mite, she've 'ad 
an 'ard time. Been ailin' a lot. Which I tells 
Chigwin this 'ere place ain't fit for hinfants. 
Little Gracie got the dipthuria, on account of the 
drainses, an' 'ad to 'ave an hoperation. Gracie, 
show the lidy the 'ole in yer neck, darlin'." 

Diphtheria, a common thing. Tracheotomy, 
very frequent. Gracie had a silver tube in her 
throat, not unlike a toy squeaker, and could only 
5peak when she laid her finger on the vent. 

lO 
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« What a pity I " said Julie. 

" How horrible 1 " said Fantine. 

"Yes," the mother assented "But I down^t 
know which is worstest: to have a hole in yer 
throwt, or to have nothin' to put down it Now 
there's a pore soul in number seven, 'as 'as five 
little kiddies, 'an 'er 'usband dead, an' be'ind with 
her rent, an' nothin* in the way o' food but what 
poor people like us can gfive 'er ; and if you, or 
this 'ere lady"— 

" Miss East," said Julie. Fantine shook Mrs. 
Chigwin warmly by the hand, and felt more at 
ease than she could have believed possible a 
minute before. 

The three women crossed the court to see the 
widow. On the way Chigwin, the fighting man, 
gave Julie the news of the locality up to date. 

" Yus. They's been a lot o' changes, miss. 
You remember ole Growler Corkle. He 'anged 
'isself, *e did. 'Bout a year agow. His ole 
woman died direckly arter you left Growler 
were a queer crow. They found *im 'anging in 'is 
shutter-box of a shoe-shop wiv a card round 'is 
neck on which was wrote, *Sell my sticks an' 
give the brass to the lunatic asylums. Blarst 
heverybody. Hamen ! ' That was Corkle's will. 
Then there were Ned Hopper, the prig. His 
doin' time. An' Bella Fargoe ; p'r'aps you'll not 
remember 'er. Yus? She was took up for 
bashin' a blowk in the Mile End Rowd, 'an in 
court another cove took a fancy to 'er, and they 
was to be married, but the blowk found out as 
Bell 'ad a husband livin', so he skipped, an' Bell 
went off with a black bruiser, doin' the fairs; 
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but I year she's 'ad a parrotty time of it Poor 
old Bell! she was not 'arf a bad sort, but 
couldn't keep 'er little finger dahn. I s'pose, 
miss, you've 'eard noos o' yer father an' 'is 
missis ? 

" No, Mr. Chigwin. Please tell me." 

"Whoy, it's a rum go, rather, as you should 
come back to see the ole Dean arter sich a long 
time, an' she should come back to live 'ere agin 
larst week." 

" My stepmother ? " 

"Yus. She's aht charin' nah. She's not 
much pleased to 'ear o' you doin' so well, miss. 
Which I'm sure I am. An' 'ow you 'ave growed,. 
to be sure." 

" But my father, Mr. Chigwin ? " 

" Oh yus. Well, yer see, it's like this — course 
it's only a report, d'ye see ? " 

"Yes, yes." 

" And most likely it's a barney. But it was 
reported as your father was dead, miss." 

"Dead?" 

" So we heerd. And nateral your stepmother,, 
who'd 'a been keepin' aht on 'is wie, wouldn't 'a 
come back 'ere unless she'd 'a believed it." 

" When did he die, Mr. Chigwin ? " 

" Well, it were said, but it's only a report, as 'e 
died abaht a year agow. In a — in a kind of a 
— 'sylum dahn in the kentry. But I cawn't sie 
as it's true. Course it may be. But down't fret,, 
miss. We cawn't 'elp sich things. Anywie, the 
stepmother 'as come back, an' is a livin' in the 
ole tenement along of a chap called Bengie, 
which he's a wrong un, an' bashes 'er more'n what 
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'e oughter, / say. But cheer up, miss. I dessie 
that report's a barney. Cheer up. 'Ere we are 
at the place we're to visit, an' I think I'll wite 
ahtside." 

Mrs. Vanning, the widow, occupied the oldest 
cottage in the Dean. It was a two -roomed 
cottage, but the downstairs room was unoccupied. 

"Yer see, miss," explained the poor widow, 
*' abaht a year agow they took arf of me kitchen 
off me for to make hash-pits. Which nah yer see 
the room's no use through being that narrer. 
Whoy, it's ownly four feet wide nah, an' the 
winder isn't made to owpen, an' when the door's 
shet the chimberley smowks, an' when it isn't shet 
the fire gows aht. Sow we lives upstairs — ^all on 
us, which is not good for the 'ealth, I says, owin' 
to the hash-pits being hunder arf of the room an' 
owles in the floor, which in the 'ot weather the 
smells is horful, an' in the winter we 'as to 'ang 
a canvas owver the bed owin' to a leaky roof 
But we shan't be 'ere long nah, miss, me 'avin' 
notice to quit through bein' three weeks be'ind 
wiv me rent, which is a thing as I cawn't 'elp, an* 
me 'usband in 'is grave, pore feller, through a 
biler accident, an' me 'avin' paid rent for the 
ouse nigh upon twenty-five year, as Miss Flack 
will remember me, no daht, an' I meanter sie as 
four-an'-six a week is a big price for sich a plice 
an' no reduction on account o' the hash-pits, an' 
me aht o' work an' five children, Gawd 'elp me, 
I'm very near 'art broke, an' me poor 'usband, as 
good a man as ever stepped, an' thought nothin' 
too good for me, pore feller, an' all me bits o' 
furniture gome, an' them's me two youngest, miss, 
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an* what's to become on 'em Gawd in 'Is mercy 
only knows." 

This long sentence carried the party up the 
rickety stairs and into the room, where Julie 
looked about her with sympathy and understand- 
ing, and Fantine with pain and dismay. The 
widow's one room was destitute of furniture or 
floor covering. The firegrate was a rusty ruin. 
The ceiling was stained with great brown blotches 
where the rain came through. The boards gaped 
under foot, and the smell from the ash-pits was 
almost visible. 

"And you live here, Mrs. Vanning?" said 
Fantine, looking sadly at the worn wisp of a 
woman, who stood in the middle of the room 
wiping her tearful eyes. 

"Yes, miss. It's all the 'ouse I have. An' 
soon to lose this. You see 'ow we contrives. 
Them two boxes is for a table, an' them bricks 
is our chairs. There's the bed in the corner, an' 
the pore children, as — as " — ^here the widow broke 
down and wept noiselessly. 

The bed in the comer was a heap of sacking, 
in the midst of which sat a small and singularly 
pretty girl of five, with blue eyes and curly flaxen 
hair. A boy, some two years older, but very 
thin and unwholesome of complexion, lay asleep 
beside her, his grey, sharp face half hidden by his 
lean, bare arm. 

Julie took in the whole situation at a glance. 
Laying her hand gently on the widow's shoulder, 
she said, in a quick, nervous way, "Don't cry, 
dear. How much do you owe? Three weeks* 
rent at four-and-six ? " 
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** Yes, miss. Thirteen an' sixpence. And not 
the least hijea where to turn, and me aht o' work, 
an' the children " — 

"Wait a minute, dear. Give me the address 
of the agent, and I will pay the rent. And 
take this money from me, and get something 
for the little ones. Now, don't talk, there's a 
dear. I'll speak to Uncle Melton, and we will 
see what can be done. What is the little gfirl's 
name ? " 

" I'm sure, miss " — the widow b^^n, but 
Julie stopped her and said, with a smile, "No; 
you must not talk. And we must not stay. But 
first I must speak to the little girl. What is 
your name, dear ? " 

Julie knelt down upon the dirty rags and took 
the half-clothed child in her arms. 

" Tell me your name," she said, caressing the 
flaxen curls. " My name is Julie. I used to live 
here once, when I was a little girl. You are not 
afraid of me, are you ? No. Then tell me your 
name." 

•• Beatrice Vannin'." 

"Oh, what a pretty name! But then, you 
are so pretty yourself. Shall I come some day 
and bring you a new frock, and take you out on 
the river in a steamer, and have a nice time — a 
jolly lark, eh?" 

"Yus. An' Dick." 

" Yes, and Dick. Dick will like it very much. 
And so will your dolly." 

" Ain't got no dolly." 

" No ? But I mean the dolly I shall bring with 
me. 
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« Is she a big doll?" 

** Oh yeSf quite a big one." 

^ In a hat, eh ? Not a bonnet* 

** No, not a bonnet." 

•*Wiv black 'air?" 

^ Yes. Quite, quite black." 

^ 'Ow do you know ? " 

«0h, Tm a fairy." 

••What's a fairy?" 

••Oh, a fairy! Why, I'm a fairy. And so 
are you, dear, and a very sweet one; and now 
give me a kiss." 

" Shall we have cakes ? " 

« Plenty of cakes." 

•* An' gingerbeer ? " 

^ Yes, of course. Expense is no object." 

« An' will Dick 'ave some? " 

" Dick will have just what you have." 

** Dick's got a catapult. But the injun robber's 
browk. 'E wants a pistol." 

*' I'm afraid I cannot find a pistol. But I will 
find something else." 

*• Dick likes pistols best." 

Julie looked round to Fantine for advice, but 
Fantine had been looking fixedly at Dick as he 
lay sleeping in the rags, and her heart was too 
full for her to trust herself to speak. 

"Well, well, Dick shall have a pistol," said 
Julie hastily; "and now I must run away. 
Come, Fan. Kiss me, Beatrice. Good-bye, dear, 
— good-bye." 

At the door of the narrow kitchen the widow 
made another attempt at thanks, but Julie, 
turning to her quickly, threw her arms round her. 
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and, pressing her close to her breast, kissed her 
faded lips. " There/' she said ; " now, don't cry. 
We shall not forget you. Good-bye, dear — 
good-bye." 

'' That widow," said Charlie Chigwin, who was 
waiting with his brother, — ^''that widow has paid 
nearly twelve pounds a year for that dirty brick 
stench-trap for twenty-five years. Twelve times 
twenty-five is three hundred pounds, an' the shanty 
wasn't worth a hundred pounds on the day when 
it was new. See ? The owner of that fever-frame 
is a most respectable middle-class man. Lives in 
a villa at Tooting, an' sends his daughters to 
Continental schools. He's a bigger thief than 
any in HoUoway Gaol to-day, and a dirtier thief. 
He used to draw rent from Bella Fargoe. You 
know what she was, poor girl. He took her 
money and spent it on his daughters' education. 
Now he takes the bread from that widow's 
children, and stands his friends champagne. He's 
a most respectable man, and very generous. And 
you must not call him what he is. It's libel. 
The law will punish a man for libel — for calling 
a respectable thief by his name — but it won't 
punish a man for renting death-traps, nor for 
robbing babies. There, Miss East. That's a bit 
o' low-down, vulgar, brutal fact. That's Chigwin. 
That's me. What do you think of it ? " 

" I think," said Fantine, " that it is very 
dreadful, and I am very sorry." 

" Charlie," broke in Mrs. Chigwin indignantly, 
"for shime. How can you talk in that wie to 
this Hdy? Is it 'er fault? Now. She oin't 
done nothin', pore thing. You alwis talks as if 
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everybody is to blime for what ole Flasker does 
to 'is tenants. Blime ole Flasker. Down't blime 
a pore lidy as never 'eard tell o' sich things afore 
to-die. An' down't look so bloomin' bitter. Yer 
might never 'ave 'ad a good brekfus in yer life. 
Whoy down't yer git married an' 'ave somebody 
to wash yer collars an' keep yer cheerful ? I'm 
Mowed if you down't alwis look as if you'd jest 
lorst somefin'. Gow an' stand yerself a drink> 
man, an' be 'appy." 

"'Ear, 'ear," cried the ex-pugilist, looking at 
his wife with frank admiration, " well done, RacheL 
Shake 'im agin, ole gel, shake 'im agin." 

Charlie Chigwin shrugged his shoulders and 
smoked in silence ; and Julie, to effect a diversion, 
began to question the other Chigwin about her 
father. 

But he had nothing to tell. It was reported 
that her father was dead. ''The missis" had 
come back to live in the Dean, and nobody knew 
the rights of it but she. 

" Mr. Chigwin," said Julie, turning to Charlie^ 
** I wish you would see my stepmother and ask her 
about it for me. Will you ? " 

"I'll ask her," said Chigwin, "but I doubt if 
she will tell me. However, I'll try, and I'll write 
to you, if you don't mind." 

Julie said she would be greatly obliged to him 
for writing, and then, Fantine being too much 
distressed for further talk, the two friends left 
the court without accepting Mrs. Chigwin's kindly 
proffered cup of tea 

In a couple of hours they were at home 
amongst the Wimbledon roses, where Julie sat 
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pensive but happy, and played for her Uncle 
Melton« But Fantine, looking worried and ill, 
went soon to bed, to dream of the terrible foreign 
<x)untry in wealthy London, where women drank 
themselves to death on poisoned gin, and little 
children went hungry to sleep on heaps of rags 
upon a rotten floor dx>ve the ash-pits. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

** What's that you are playing, Julie?** asked 
Mr. Guineagold. Julie was at the plana There 
was no music before her, and the air was strange 
to Guineagold, who had come in by the window 
from the lawn. Julie stopped when she was 
spoken to, and turned round with a bright blush 
and a deprecatory smile. 

" It is nothing — really, Uncle Melton," she 
answered. 

" Rather a sweet nothing. Is it your own ? " 
said the composer. 

"Yes, Uncle Melton. I — I was trying to 
make an air for — Oh, it is nothing. I can- 
not get it right." 

" Play it again, dear.** Julie obeyed. 

Guineagold stood thinking. " It is graceful," 
he said, " and original, like all you do. What a 
clever little thing you are. Is there anything 
you cannot do ? 

Julie laughed uneasily. "Yes," she said, "I 
cannot get this song at all" 

" Song. What are the words ? " 

Julie looked embarrassed. "Oh," she said, 
**if you please. Uncle Melton, it's — it's a song. 
At least I wanted it to be a song. But it will 
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not come right at all. I suppose that is because 
I want so very much to do it." 

"Do you mean that you have written the 
words? Oh, oh! Show them to me at once, 
miss." 

Julie got up, and, going to Guineagold, took 
hold of his coat button and began to twist it 
about, at the same time looking down at her 
hands and blushing. 

" Uncle Melton," she said, " I wanted to make 
a song. Only for myself. I was thinking about 
the Flowery Dean, and the people there. We 
have so many like them, poor things, in London. 
And — and when I see them, I — ^there seems to 
be something I want to say. I — oh, I don't 
know how to explain it to you." 

" Go on, Julie. I shall understand if you do 
your best to make it clear." 

" Well, the people, and — the place — they seem 
to be trying to — to tell something. It is as if 
they said, * You belong to us, Julie. You under- 
stand us. Do speak for us.' But I cannot 
quite grasp the — the message. That is the 
word: the message. It is like in a dream, 
where you seem to know something and yet 
not to know what it is. And even if you 
find out, in the dream, what it is, you cannot 
say it, and you try, and try. Oh, I cannot 
say it at all. Uncle Melton. And I tried to put 
it into a song. It seemed as if it ought to be 
in a song. But the words I did are worse than 
the tune ; and the tune is not like I meant it to 
be." 

Guineagold nodded, and stroked the girl's hair. 
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**I understand," he said, "it is the common 
difficulty. We never do reach our ideals, Julie. 
And what is troubling you is simply lack of 
experience iti expression. Such a song should 
be poetry, dear. Both music and words should 
be poetry. You have a poetical inclination, and 
cannot realise it. That's a very common thing 
with all artists. But let me see the words, 
there's a good girl." 

" Uncle Melton, they are nothing. They only 
say that I cannot say it — the message — and they 
are very poor." 

" Julie, I have accomplished so many egregious 
failures, and so few moderate successes, in my 
life that you need not feel at all shy. It cannot 
be as bad as some of the artistic crimes I have 
perpetrated. Go, now, and fetch your old uncle 
the song," 

Julie put her hand into her breast and drew 
out three half-sheets of paper, which she handed 
over very reluctantly. 

Mr. Guineagold opened the manuscript and 
read the following lines : — 

I strive in vain to voice the pain, 

And all the pity show, 
Which, like sad shadows in a dream, 

About me come and go. 
Here in the pent and huddled East 

I suffer with the throng, 
And yearn for words like two-edged swords 

With which to smite the wrong. 

Soon may God's Son vouchsafe to one 

The gift our souls to know, 
To crystallise the common thought. 

And voice the common woe; 
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To gather our poor hopes and fears. 

That have lain mute so long. 
The scattered chords, the broken words^ 

And weave them into song. 

** H'm ! When did you write this, you littfe 
witch ? " asked Guineagold. 

" Last night, Uncle Melton." 

" It is not," said he drily, " perhaps as bad as 
you suppose. But now sit down, my dear, and 
sing it." 

" Sing it ? Oh, Uncle Melton ! You know 
I never sing." 

"That," said Guineagold, "is because, like 
most clever little women, you are a silly little 
woman. The /act is, Julie, that you have a very 
fine voice — a voice of remarkable quality. I did 
not tell you, because, as you know, directly 
Fantine (bless her heart) found that she could 
sing, she neglected her playing and went off to 
the stage. But you cou/d sing, Julie, and now 
you may sing — to me." 

"Very well, very well indeed, Julie," said 
Guineagold when the song was ended, " though 
one can hardly call it a song. Eh ? " 

Julie, with a thoughtful look, said, " No. I did 
not quite mean it for a song. And it is nothing, 
Uncle Melton. I had a fancy — something seemed 
to impel me to do it ; just to put a thought to 
music. But it is too hard for me." 

"Yes," replied Guineagold, "it is much too 
hard for you, Julie. To express a deep human 
tragedy in poetry, and to set the poetry to music 
at once passionate and beautiful, is a task for 
an intellectual giant You are not a giant, dear 
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child. You are a kind-hearted, earnest lassie, 
with bright, artistic gifts. Your verses are 
strangely good for your years. But it is wise 
to know our limitations. You have grace and 
spirit, and a certain rare quality of sympathy and 
sweetness; but no great power. Do you mean 
to be both Milton and Handel, and a social 
Columbus to boot? That message is worth 
giving, dear, and would be best given in the way 
your amazingly precocious taste impelled you to 
try. But it is not for you, Julie." 

Julie sighed. " I know I am not strong enough^ 
nor big enough," she said ; " I only tried — I do not 
know why. Just for the sake of trying." 

" Right, my dear," said Mr. Guineagold, " and 
my advice is to do one thing with all your heart. 
You play the piano well, very well. But your 
instrument is the violin. Leave Milton and 
Handel to wear their laurels in peace, and you 
shall be a great player." 

" I will be as great a player as I possibly can^ 
Uncle Melton. I would, for your sake alone, and 
Fantine's." 

Mr. Guineagold looked grave. " Ah, Fantine,"* 
he said. " Julie, I have some news for you about 
Fantine." 

"Yes?" 

** Fantine is going to be married." 

** Married. Oh, what a pity ! " 

"H'm! That is just how I feel. But it 
cannot be helped. I feel as if I were the victim 
of a robbery ; but who can blame a man for 
trying to steal such a rose as our Fanny ? " 

" Oh, I am sorry. It seems — I mean L 1 
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always feel that getting married is wasting one- 
self. Who is Fan to marry, Uncle Melton ? " 

** She is going to marry an American merchant 
He is an awfully nice fellow — Fan says so — and 
has a lot of money. And they will be very 
happy — Fan told me so — and " — 

" Oh, Uncle Melton, is Fantine goihg away 
to America ? " 

" Yes. That is the worst of it We are to be 
left alone, Julie. We must make the best of it, 
dear, and work hard." 

But Julie burst into tears. "Oh!" she ex- 
claimed, "why is he going to marry our dear 
Fantine? It is a shame'* 

" Well, well, cheer up, Julie. Fan's been 
a dear, good girl. And she's twenty-six, and 
I've felt this coming for a long time. Love and 
Death, Julie, are a pair of autocrats. No use our 
rebelling. One brings trouble, and the other 
peace. And peace and strife are the factors of 
life. Better bend the knee gracefully, dear. It's 
true this stupid Love plays the deuce with our 
plans, and interferes with art and business 
confoundedly; but, kismet, Julie, kismet." 

" Yes — I — know. But why does he want to 
marry our Fantine ? " said Julie, weeping. 

Guineagold laughed rather ruefully and patted 
Julie on the shoulder. " Gad," he said, " I think 
that question's easy enough to answer. But why 
the devil does our Fantine want to marry 
him?" 

Julie refused to be comforted. She threw her- 
self into a chair and sobbed. " I cannot spare her, 
I cannot spare her," said poor Julie. 
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" Gad, I can't spare her either," said Guinea- 
gold ; " but she is going to be married in three 
months, and then we shall have to spare her 
whether we can or not Confound the fellow! 
I'd like to kick him. But cheer up, Julie. I'll 
tell you what we will do. We will take Fan 
away to the Isle of Wight, and have her all to 
ourselves till the very last minute. Don't worry, 
dear. Don't worry." 

" I don't want her to go." 

" No use, Julie. Make the best of it. Take it 
calmly. We must not be selfish and grudge our 
dear girl her happiness because it lessens ours. 
It's all the theatre. Damn the theatre. Why 
the dickens couldn't she marry an English- 
man ? " 

Julie arose, still weeping. "Yes, Uncle 
Melton," she said, " we must not be s — selfish. 
D — dear Fan. I think I shall g — go, and — 
and con — con — gratulate Fantine. Oh, what a 
shame 1 " 



II 



CHAPTER XIX 

When the little Vannings had enjoyed their trip 
to Richmond, and when Guineagold had established 
Mrs. Vanning in trade as a greengrocer, Fantine 
presenting a handsome donkey, and the pugilistic 
Chigwin engaging as chief mate, our three friends 
went away to the Isle of Wight, and stayed there 
one happy idle month, nearly all the waking 
hours of which they spent together, drifting in an 
open boat on the sleepy blue water abreast of the 
noble chalk cliffs which wall the white bays north 
of Sandown. 

Here Fantine made her peace, and was for- 
given, though "the corsair," as Guineagold and 
Julie called her "contracted bachelor," was still 
regarded with a jealous coldness. 

From the quiet island they went to Paris, 
where Julie, resolutely faithful to her purpose, 
gave the early mornings and evenings to her 
" darling old fiddle," and the rest of her time to 
the fellowship of those she loved. 

And so they were very happy and much 
together until December thinned the air and 
paled the fair French sky, and the shops were gay 
with the many-toned loveliness of chrysanthemum 
clusters, and Parisian beauties looked their dainty 
best in costly furs, and the poor found new 
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comfort in hot soup, and the morning bath bit 
shrewdly, and the long nights at Guineagold's 
rooms were rich with musia 

And then the shadow of approaching separation 
stole upon their pleasure, and Julie became first 
pensive and then tearful, and Guineagold dipped 
his nose deeper and deeper still into the Gascon 
wine. And at length dour Saturn devoured the 
last of the rosy-footed hours, and Fantine went 
down in a great ship to the sea, and was carried 
over the broad leagues of the Atlantic, and being 
married to the man of her choice, became Mrs. 
Arthur J. Lindley, of New York. 

But that was a year ago, since when Julie has 
been with Guineagold in Brussels, studying under 
the famous violinist, Herr Helfeir; and now, 
loaded with compliments paid by the great man, 
and pleased with the bright auguries of a tri- 
umphant future, our little heroine is back in the 
cosy room at Wimbledon, and seated at the piano 
is playing Bach's fugues for Guineagold, who lolls 
in a great arjn-chair by the fireside, smoking a 
cigar and sipping his beloved red wine. 

" My dear Julie," said Guineagold, watching a 
blue smoke -ring float quivering towards the 
lamp, " I quite understand your feeling in the 
matter, and think it a very right feeling. But I 
doubt the usefulness of your playing to those poor 
folks in the Flowery Dean. Why not give them 
money ? " 

Julie stroked her neck thoughtfully, and turned 
her wonderful eyes, love -lighted and thought- 
shaded, towards the speaker. " Dear dad," she 
said, "would money help them much, really? 
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And if it did, it would not be like giving them 
something of my own — a part of myself. It 
would not be like using my own mind and fingers 
to please them. They want love and service as 
well as money, dad." 

" Do they want love, dear, as much as you want 
to give it to them ? " 

" Indeed, yes, dad. You do not know what it 
is to be starved for love and respect : to be hungry 
for it, and not get it" 

Guineagold laughed in an odd way, "No — 
of course not, Julie," he said, " how should I ever 
have been greedy for a love that was denied me ? 
But still, what you say sounds true. But still, 
again, I do not want you to go there." 

" Now, dad, you know you said at first I was 
right to go, and that music was gfiven us to give 
again. And so it is." 

" Yes, yes. I know I said that But it was 
late in the evening, Julie, and I'm always so 
confoundedly benevolent when I have got well 
into my third bottle. Now, this is my first 
bottle, little woman, and — well, dear, the fact 
is, I do not like the idea of your going to that 
place." 

" I am quite safe there, dad. Who should 
harm me?" 

" H'm ! It's a rough place. All kinds of 
things are possible. If you must go I shall have 
to come with you." 

"No, dad. Go to your club and enjoy 
yourself. I shall be in no danger at all." 

" H'm ! Perhaps I should only be a kill-joy if 
I came. But I will fetch you home. The days 
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are so short now, Julie, and it is not right that 
you should come all that way alone." 

" Thousands of poor girls do it, dad." 

"Yes; but you are not a poor girl, and are 
too precious to me. For those other girls I 
can do nothing, but of you I shall take good 
care." 

" Very well, dad. Then, if you must fetch me, 
come at seven." 

" Agreed." Guineagold drank a glass of wine, 
and sat gazing thoughtfully at the fire for a 
minute. . Then he said, " Julie, let me have 
another look at Chigwin's letters, will you ? " 

" They are in my desk, dad," Julie answered^ 
" I will get them in a moment," and she tripped 
lightly out of the room. 

Guineagold frowned at the fire, filling his glass 
mechanically the while. "It's risky," he said, 
" and yet it is right. I did my duty in the old 
Falcon^ danger or no danger, and this dear child 
must do hers in the slums." He drank two or 
three glasses quickly, lighted another cigar, and 
rose to take the letters out of Julie's hand. 

" That on the blue paper is the one about my 
father," she said, and went back to the piano. 

The first letter ran as follows : — 

"Miss Julie Flack, — As requested, made 
inquiries about your father, Mrs. Huggers (step- 
mother, so-called) said nothing except that her 
husband had been in a workhouse asylum at 
Devizes, and was dead. But I hear from brother's 
wife, Rachel Chigwin, that Bella Fargoe met 
travelling vagabond with performing dogs at some 
fair in Hampshire, and he said your father, after 
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leaving Devizes Union, was run down by a train 
and killed. This seems reliable, as the dog-man 
knew your father and identified him after death by 
his clothes. In the newspaper report of the inquest 
deceased was described as Jonas Flack, a labourer, 
recently discharged from the workhouse asylum at 
Devizes. Of course it might not be your father; 
but he has never been heard of since. If I can do 
any more for you, please let me know. — Truly, 

"Charles Chigwin." 

" H'm ! " said Guineagold, " that certainly 
sounds no more hopeful for keeping, Julie. But 
I will call at Scotland Yard, and take advice. 
This other letter is the one you mentioned to me, 
as urging you to go and live in that slough of 
despond, the Flowery Dean. Upon my word, 
that fellow Chigwin is the coolest customer I've 
met for years." Guineagold read aloud as 
follows :— 

"Miss Julie Flack, — Perhaps your middle- 
class friends will think I take a liberty in writing 
you. But I am only doing my duty. Chigwin is 
never too forward where he has no right, nor is he 
the man to be backward when his duty is plain. 
Your lady friend is married. Well, she did not 
belong to us, and was no use to us, having been 
too much petted and spoilt with luxury. We want 
no curled and scented darlings in the Dean. But 
we want you. You are of us, you could help us 
i(if you were plucky and unselfish enough), and 
Charlie Chigwin writes to tell you again that your 
'place is here ; here with the ruck and the scum ; here 
where there's neither God nor glory nor gratitude ; 
here with the dirty, ignorant victims of the well- 
washed and cultured * classes.' Music will not do. 
it is not enough. It is like paying a shilling in 
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the pound. We want you, yourself, your whole 
self, and nothing but yourself. I shall not write 
again. Chigwin is not the man to beg. You are 
not doing your duty, and you know it The east 
wants you ; the vile east, the vulgar east, the filthy 
east, our east and your east. Will you come, or 
will you desert your own class, as all the others do, 
except old Charlie? If you are afraid, afraid to 
look upon the ugly lives we lead, afraid to mix 
with the ugly things we are — stay with the respect- 
able parasites who batten on our dirt and sin — stay 
and be a coward. But Chigwin will be here. 
Chigwin will die here. And nobody will drop a 
tear on old Charlie's grave. — Truly 

"C. Chigwin." 

"P.S". — Since we won the strike half the men 
have left the trade union, and I am expecting to 
be kicked out to make way for a new secretary 
soon. 

"P.5. (2). — I open this to say that I have 
resigned the secretaryship. I will let them see 
that Chigwin is independent. 

"P.5. (3). — Borleys, in the tenement, had all 
their six children down with fever, and were 
starving. I gave them all the money I had — 
£Zi 13s. 3d. — ^and I gave Borley my overcoat (I can 
stand cold) and my other pair of boots. But they 
are still on the rocks, and I have no more to give. 
I shared my dinner with them all last week. Half 
a sovereign would be useful. 

" PS, (4). — I open this again to say that I shall 
stand again for election. The men accepted my 
resignation, but / am not going to be snuffed out 

" Chigwin." 

"Julie," said Guineagold, **do you think this 
fellow is quite sane?" 

Julie sighed. "He is quite sane, dad," she 
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answered, "and is very good and patient, and 
very faithful. I often think how much better he 
is, poor man, than I should have been, only for 
you, dad." 

• H'm ! " said Guineagold, " there is certainly 
manhood in him. But if he thinks you are going 
back to live in the slums he is labouring under a 
false impression. Whether he is sane or not, I 
am not quite an idiot" 



CHAPTER XX 

It was gloomy in the Flowery Dean when Julie 
arrived there, a little before six. It had been 
raining, and the ground was wet and the puddles- 
were numerous. A dull glow from the red blinds 
of the Three Tuns windows threw a faint pink 
path across the centre of the court, and under the 
archway the lamp made a pool of misty light.. 
There was no one about, and the public-house 
piano had not yet begun to chink and jangle.. 
All the house doors were closed, and the curtains 
and blinds in the tenement were drawn. 

The fighting Chigwin met Julie at the comer,, 
and raised his cap to her. " Charlie's very sorry. 
Miss Flack," said he, " but 'e cawn't come, 'avin*' 
a big meetin', or some sich rubbidge, on 'and^ 
Sow 'e arst me, an' 'ere I am, if you down't 
mind, miss." 

" It is very good of you," said Julie, " and I 
thank you very much. How dismal the Dean* 
looks, Mr. Chigwin, and how deserted." 

" Yes, miss. Fact is, yer know, as it's rayther 
early. Chaps not 'owm from grarft yet, nor 
women either. Good job, too, I think. They're 
a low lot. Not as I wish ter intrude at all. 
But seems as if you're a-wastin' yerself on sich a 
crahd as these 'ere. I can tell yer the Dean isn't 
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what it were. Nearly all them as knowed 
you, miss, is gom ; an' them as followed 'em is 
common. 'Ardly a respectable character in the 
court Yer know 'ow it is with places like 
these 'ere. Popilation's always a-shiftin', tenantses 
a-dodging abaht, follerin' their grarft, or keepin' 
out o' the wie o' the kops. Alwies on the move, 
they are. Reg'lar birds o' paradise I calls 'em." 

" Do you think they will object to my playing, 
Mr. Chigwin ? " 

" Ow, now, I down't think sow. I been rahnd 
an' axed 'em. I said a lidy were gowin' to ply ; 
an' I down't think as there'll be any hopposition, 
an' nowbody wown't do nothin' narsty, not while 
I'm 'ere." 

Julie smiled, and, uncasing her violin, began to 
tune it. As the first sounds struck the damp air 
the door of the cottage lately occupied by the 
Vannings was thrown open, and a woman came out 
and walked slowly towards Julie and the pugilist 

It was Julie's stepmother. She was greyer 
and thinner, and her face was blotchy from drink, 
but Julie knew her at the first glance. She 
ceased tuning her violin, and advanced at once 
to meet her. 

Mrs. Huggers stopped and said, in a loud, 
raucous voice, " Good-evenin', young lidy. This 
is an hunexpected honour. Does us prahd, I'm 
5ure. An' sow you've kem all the wie from the 
West End to ply fer a parcel o' low people as 
works for their livin'. Upon my word. An' 
what a tofif we are ! Hity, tity, what a tail our 
-cat's got Wow ! " 

At the last word, meant to imitate the feline 
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yell, a door opened on the balcony of the tene- 
ment, and another woman and a girl emerged. 

To this woman Mrs. Huggers now addressed 
herself. ** Good-evenin' to yer, Mrs. Grayshott. 
Come and enjoy the music; 'ere's a lidy kem 
to ply for us, a real lidy from the swell parts. 
Down't yer know 'er ? Miss Julie Flack, as used 
ter be a dirty-nosed, lyin* trollop, not clean enough 
to thrash with a stick. 'Ere she is, a reg'lar lidy. 
'Er father died in the" — 

" Come, Mrs. Huggers," said Chigwin, " you 
shet up. Miss Flack's not in your 'ands now. 
Check it. D'year?" 

" Check it yerself, you third-class bruiser," cried 
Mrs. Huggers ; " who cares for you " — 

" Mrs. Huggers," said Julie, in an appealing 
voice. 

" Ow my Gord ! " screamed the woman, " 'ear 
that ; 'ear the West End tongue of it ! 'Ear 
the hairs an' graces of Julie Flack, the beggar, 
Julie"— 

" Stop it," roared Chigwin ; but at that moment 
a tall woman, not sober, came out of the Three 
Tuns and took part in the wordy fray. 

"You stand back," said the new-comer, in 
whom Julie recognised the woman who had 
danced before her and Fantine at her last visit. 
'''You stand back, Chiggy. You leave that 
Mother Huggers to me. An' you. Mother 
Huggers, get to yer kennel." 

" Not *avin' no concerns with a common 
habitual drunk -and -disorderly," began Mrs. 
Huggers, with fine scorn, but got no further, the 
tall woman at once marching upon her, arms 
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akimbo, shouting, "You leave the lidy alone, 
Huggers. You ain't 'er stepmother now, an' 
never was." 

"Gow, you mouldy bundle, gow," cried Mrs. 
Huggers. 

"And never wasi* screamed the tall woman; 
" hear that, lidies and gen'lemen ? an' never was, 
an' why ? " Here the tall woman began to walk 
unsteadily round her opponent, still with her arms 
akimbo. 

Julie interfered. "Do, please, go away," she 
said to her strange champion. " I want to speak 
to Mrs. Huggers." 

"Mrs. Huggers?" replied the tall woman, 
" which 'er *usband*s nime was Flack ! " 

By this time the court was interested. Scores 
of women were out on the balconies, and the 
children were flocking towards the centre of 
attraction. 

Chigwin interposed. He took the tall woman 
gently by the arm and led her away, at the same 
time driving the children before him, 

Mrs. Huggers seized the chance. " Come, ply 
yer fiddle, beggar Flack," she said, with a sneer. 
" Ply up, you West End pauper ; ply up, you 
proud thief s cub ; ply up, ply yer fiddle, me fine 
daughter of a drunken tramp. There ! There's 
a copper for yer. Now ply yer fiddle, an' send 
the bully rahnd with the 'at." 

She flung a halfpenny down at Julie's feet> 
and clapped her hands scornfully. Some of the 
women on the balcony tittered. Julie, looking at 
her stepmother, saw behind her, in the centre of 
the arch, the figure of a man. 
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He was a short man, bent and decrepit A 
long brown overcoat hung from his bony shoulders 
and trailed the mud at his heels. On his head 
was a brimless high hat of black straw. His 
beard was white and ragged ; his face a puckered, 
horrible mask. He stood right in the pool of 
misty light, and in his hand — his left hand — plainly 
visible, he held a long-barrelled revolver. 

Julie's eyes dilated with terror. Her step- 
mother, seeing that sudden change of expression, 
turned her head and looked towards the arch. 
The next instant she fell upon her knees, saying, 
with a gasp, " O Christ ! It's Flack." 

The thin cracked bell of the neighbouring 
church began to strike six. 

The man in the archway lifted his left hand 
slowly. Julie, springing forward, threw out her 
own left hand to cover the crouching woman's 
head. 

Then came a flash and a bang, and the " darling 
fiddle" crashed broken to the ground, and Julie, 
with a sharp cry, raised her wounded wrist to her 
breast, grasping it with her right hand, and calling, 
" Father, father." 

The man's left hand went up again, but before 
the finger pressed the trigger there came a roar 
like the bellow of a bull : " Drop it, blarst you ! " 
And Chigwin, the pugilist, putting his burly form 
before the women, walked steadily towards the 
arch. 

The women in the balconies huddled back in 
fear, but made no noise. Several children stood 
as if spellbound behind Julie, and right in the line 
of fire. 
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" Stop, or ni kill you/' said the madmaa 

Three constables hurried into the court from 
the other end. Chigwin, with his shoulders back 
and head up, marched calmly forward. The 
constables ran to his aid, and Jonas Flack, casting 
the pistol from him, turned and fled. 

Then Julie remembered that she was wounded. 
Turning to a group of men on the steps of the 
Three Tuns, she said quietly, "Will one of you 
please to go for a cab ? " 

Two men ran off immediately, and the women 
came down from the balconies and crowded round 
Julie, all talking at once. 

" It is nothing serious," said Julie, trying to 
hide her pain. " My wrist. It is only my wrist 
Would you mind picking up my fiddle ? " 

They picked up the poor fiddle and carried it, 
leading Julie to the cab. Then she remembered 
her stepmother, " Where is Mrs. Huggers ? " she 
asked. 

Nobody knew. Nobody had seen her rise. 
But she was gone. 

The cab drove up, and Julie, accompanied by a 
red-haired girl of about her own age, was driven 
away towards the nearest hospital. 

" Show me the fiddle," she said. The girl held 
up the shattered instrument. Julie's eyes filled 
with tears. " My dear, dear old fiddle," she 
said; "you will never play again." And then 
a sudden thought sent the hot blood to her 
head. " My wrist," she said, " my wrist," and 
fainted. 

" I certainly should not move the young lady 
to-night, Mr. Guineagold," said the house surgeon, 
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" perhaps not to-morrow. The shock must have 
been severe." 

" But the wound," said Guineagold anxiously ; 
" what about the wound ? " 

"Well, well," the doctor replied, "it's — ah — ^a 
severe wound, a shattered wound; but do not 
distress yourself, we can save the hand." 

" Save — the hand ? " 

" Yes. I think I may promise that. I don't 
say there may not be a — some stiffness — one 
cannot tell. We must hope for the best." 

Guineagold turned white. "My poor little 
Julie," he said, " my poor little darling." 

"Nurse," said Julie, turning. her eloquent eyes 
upon the serene and gentle lady who sat at her 
bedside, " will you tell me what the doctor says 
about my wrist ? " 

The blue eyes met the dark ones, and realised 
their power and prescience. " How old are you„ 
my dear ? " the nurse asked mildly. 

" I am nearly eighteen. I play the violin. 
Will you tell me, please, what the doctor said ? " 

" The doctor told me what to do. He expressed 
no opinion about the wound." 

Julie glanced at the bandaged wrist and set 
her lips firmly. But her eyes were wet The 
nurse bent over her, stroking her hair and smiling 
sweetly. 

" You are anxious ? " she said. 

Julie nodded, and the tears ran over her 
cheeks. 

" You will have to be brave, my dear girl, and 
wait. Why are you so troubled ? " 

" I — wanted to be — a player." 
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" I see. Many wish for success, and fail. 
Sometimes we cannot help failing. But we can 
be brave. You will be brave, I am sure. You 
have such heavenly eyes, and there is no cowardice 
in heaven." 

Julie wiped away her tears and smiled. " Thank 
you, nurse," she said, " I will be brave and not 
selfish." And she broke down with a sob. 

The nurse kissed her and went away. 
• ••••• 

Jonas Flack ran straight for the main road, 
with the hue and cry behind him. He reached 
the road and sprang amongst the traffic. A heavy 
van lumbered upon him, the shaft struck him on 
the temple, and he reeled and collapsed in a brown 
limp bundle on the pavement. 

When his pursuers closed round him he was 
dead. 



CHAPTER XXI 

" Julie," said Guineagold, " what are you thinking 
of, dear girl ? " 

Julie, leaning back in her garden-chair, drew 
a rose-branch down and brushed her lips with a 
tender bloom. It was spring. 

" Dad," she said quietly, " the specialists have 
done their best. They can do no more. You 
are sorry about it, and try to seem hopeful. I 
shall never be a player." 

" My dear, you are a player." 

" Yes, dad. But what I say is true, isn't it ? " 

Guineagold looked troubled. " You must not 
take it to heart, dear Julie," he said ; " suppose it 
has to be." 

Julie looked at him steadily. " I don't, dad," 
she replied ; " I only fretted for a very little while. 
I knew all the time. But I wanted to let the 
doctors try — for your sake." 

Guineagold sighed. Then he said, "Go on, 
Julie. You have something to say." 

" Yes, dad." Julie released the budded branch 
and rose from her seat. " Can you guess what it 
IS ? " she asked, her cheek flushing slightly. 

" No. You are a good girl, and it is something 
like yourself. Speak, my child." 

" Dad, my wrist is spoiled. I shall never be a 
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player now. So I — so I am going to learn to 
sing." 

Guineagold nodded. "Quite right, Julie," he 
said, " quite right, dear heart That is plucky of 
you. Yes. You shall learn to sing. By George, 
we will turn out the surgeons and go to Italy. 
We'll not be beaten, Julie. Our little wrist is 
broken — that wonderful little wrist But we'll 
win yet The cursed bullet has not hurt the soul. 
It is the soul that tells in all art And you have 
a voice. With a voice and a soul, you will be a 
singer. Bravo, Julie ! Brave girl, good girl. We 
will go to Italy, my dear, and to Brussels. You 
shall sing ; by George, we will not give in. Ha, 
ha! You have done me good. Now I'm my 
own man. Something to fight for. Ring for a 
bottle, Julie ; a bottle of the reddest and the best 
We will sing, little woman ; we will sing like wild 
birds. Hurray ! The bell, darling ; the wine, you 
little brick." 

Guineagold spared no expense, and Julie spared 
no labour. For two years they lived abroad — ^in 
Florence, Rome, and Brussels. For two years 
Julie studied and practised with the same tireless 
industry, patience, and courage which she had 
displayed in mastering the violin and piano. The 
old motives were dead. She no longer nursed her 
childish revenge and vanity. She no longer dreamt 
of fine costumes, of popular applause, of diamonds, 
nor of self-approvaL But she had new motives 
still stronger: the resolution to do the best of 
which she was capable, and to give all the happi- 
ness she could to the man who had been to her more 
than a father. " How pleased my dear old daddy 
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will be," she said to herself, " if I am successful." 
And the thought spurred her to renewed effort, so 
that had she not been restrained by Guineagold's 
wise watchfulness and tender care she would have 
broken down through sheer overwork. 

But Guineagold watched her with solicitude, and 
helped her with patient skill, and her progress was 
better than her own hopes or his expectations. 

Twenty years of age, beautiful, clever, and pro- 
ficient, she stood once more upon the threshold of 
a great career. She could not fail. Her voice, 
a contralto of unusual compass and strange, 
magnetic charm, would have made success a 
certainty, even had she laboured towards perfec- 
tion with less steadiness of purpose. 

" She is wonderful," said the Florentine pro- 
fessor ; " she is a jewel Such a voice, such an 
artist, such genius, such charm ! London is at her 
feet from the moment she suffers it to hear her." 

" She's the best little woman in the world," 
said Guineagold, ** and the pluckiest. She deserves 
all the success she can win. And I hope it may 
make her happy." 

And then the fine old fellow went home and 
drank red wine and smoked cigars, and said to 
himself, " I would rather keep the darling at home 
to sing to me than see her the world's queen of song. 
But I must not be selfish. We grow horribly 
selfish as we grow older. And Julie must have 
her career, bless her. London at her feet — at the 
feet of the gutter sparrow from the Flowery Dean. 
There is satisfaction in that But I would rather 
keep her at home." 

Julie stood looking at herself in her mirror. 
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"You are going to London, Ju," she said, "to 
sing. And you do not want to sing: not to a 
lot of rich people who do not care." She stroked 
her neck in the old way, and sighed, " I only 
want to be able to sing," she said again, " then 
I want to sing to dear old dad, and to — ^to the 
little Julies in the Flowery Dean." 

She walked across the room, took down her 
old broken violin, and kissed it. " Never mind, 
dear," she said, " you will be proud of me, after 
all, and so will dad. Yes ; I must sing, and I 
must please that crowd of rich people, because 
dad will be so very happy if I succeed." 

They went to London, and Julie was engaged 
to sing at a fashionable concert. 

" You have a fortnight to practise, dear," 
said Guineagold, " and I shall keep all puffs out 
of the papers. I want to give the public a 
surprise." 

" I hope you will not be disappointed, dad," 
said Julie. 

Guineagold smiled. " I have every confidence 
in my little Cinderella," he said affectionately. 
" She will astonish us all, and herself as well." 

" I will do my best, dad," Julie answered 
simply, " and now I am going to run up to town 
for a change and some shopping." 

The shopping was delightful, and Julie, re- 
' freshed and rested by the little break in her 
routine of steady work, was returning along the 
Strand when the sight of the street where 
Guineagold had seen her listening to the band 
brought that old time vividly to mind. 

Again she saw the handsome, kind face of 
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Fantine, and heard the strange old gentleman 
asking, "Are you fond of music?" Again she 
remembered the young lovers in the Temple 
Garden, the pigeons crooning softly, the damp stone 
rim of the fountain speckled with golden leaves. 

"It is all like a dream," thought Julie. "I 
will go into the garden again, and sit on our seat, 
and read dear Fan's last letter. I wish I could 
see her," and Julie sighed. 

She was run down and felt almost sad, this 
wonderful young singer with London at her feet 
Nor was that strange. For nine years she had 
devoted herself to work. All that time she had 
held fast her purpose, never once relaxing her 
efforts, nor breaking the stern habit of concentra- 
tion. She had never had any friends of her own 
age, she had no time to play, and since Fantine 
was married, Guineagold had been her sole 
companion. Now, on the threshold of her new 
career, on the eve of a victory for which she had 
so strenuously striven, she felt for the first time a 
sense of something lacking in her life. 

" I suppose I have been working too hard," she 
said. " I will not practise any more until the day 
of the concert. I feel quite silly. I ought to be 
the happiest girl in London, and yet I could cry, 
I do believe." 

And then the thought of the concert came to 
her with a new face, and she felt her blood tingle. 
After all, a girl of twenty could not realise the 
near approach of so exciting an episode with pulses 
undisturbed. Sternly as she had rebuked her 
own vanity, and indifferent as she meant to be to 
that crowd of well-dressed people, she was still 
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an artist and a woman, and could not be blind 
to admiration nor deaf to applause. 

" I shall be horribly nervous again, I know,** 
she said ; ** and I shall try very hard, and then 
if — if they like me, I shall be absurdly glad. I 
wish I did not care at all. It is hateful to be 
vain/' She sighed again. She could not help 
it. Her conscience reproached her for in- 
gratitude, and told her she should be happy. 
But she was not happy. Her heart was weary 
for lack of gaiety and laughter, as it had once 
been hungry for want of love. She did not 
understand. Genius had been too imperious, 
and had taken her youth from her, just as 
poverty had stolen her childhood. Hitherto 
the artist had reigned despotically. Now the 
woman was growing restive under the iron rule. 
Art is beautiful, desirable, great ; but it is only 
a part of life, 

Julie entered the Temple Garden and ap- 
proached the seat near the fountain. Two 
men were sitting there, and as she passed one 
said, " I don't know where to turn, old chap, or 
I wouldn't have asked you. I don't know where 
to turn." And the other man said, " If I'd as 
much as a penny you should share it, mate; 
but I'm stone-broke. I've lived three days on 
twopence, and I've not had a bite for nearly 
four-and-twenty hours." 

Julie heard the words distinctly, and stopped 
short in her walk, for the speaker was Charlie 
Chigwin. " There, I knew I was wicked to 
feel sad," thought Julie, and at once went up 
to the men and said, "Is that Mr. Chigwin? 
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Good-moming, Mr. Chigwin. Did you know I 
had come home ? Why didn't you call ? " 

Chigwin nodded without rising, and said curtly, 
" Charlie doesn't make his own invitations." 

Julie was placed awkwardly. If she pretended 
she had not heard what the men said, they would 
go away hungry ; and they looked very hungry 
indeed. If she offered them money, Chigwin 
would be offended. Julie's cleverness came to 
the aid of her tact "Mr. Chigwin," she said, 
laying both hands on his shoulders and smiling, 
" you must not scold me, but I heard what you 
and your friend were saying, and I am going to 
lend you some money. Now don't look cross. 
I insist. And I'm such an old friend. No, 
it's no use shaking your head. Oh, how 
stupid of you ! What ! poor little Julie Flack. 
Well, then, you shall," and Julie stamped her 
foot and forced a sovereign into Chigwin's hand, 
and smiled, and looked so beseeching and arch 
and handsome, that the dour man, being as he 
was a very hungry man, for once was softened. 

" Julie," he said, " you're true grit. Thank you. 
I'm down on my luck, dear girl, and you've 
saved my life. That's the truth. I meant to 
chuck old Chigwin in the Thames this night. 
He hasn't a friend in the world. He hasn't seen 
a kind look nor heard a kind word for months. 
He won't forget it, old Charlie. God bless you, 
Julie." He shook her hand, and, jerking out his 
roUed-up ball of blue rag, wiped the tears from 
his eyes. "Don't mind me," he said, " I'm weak." 

Julie smiled and nodded. " I know, I know," 
she said ; " I can remember too. But now take 
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your friend to dinner. I am going to sit here 
and read until you come back. Then I want to 
talk to you.'* 

The two men left Julie standing by the fountain. 
" I stood just here," she thought, " when Fantine 
gave me the shilling. And I went to Lockhart's 
and put on airs. How funny it seems. And 
that poor Mr. Chigwin, I'm sure he is nearly 
starving. Was he really going to kill himself? 
Yes, he was. If it had not been for dad, I might 
have gone to the river long ago. It does not 
seem so dreadful to you when you are in trouble. 
Then it seems right to make your rest. And the 
river washes away — washes everything away ! " 

When Chigwin came back he found Julie gazing 
dreamily at the fountain as it flashed and tinkled. 
She had a smile on her face and seemed very 
happy. She motioned him to sit beside her, and 
began at once, with native tact, to put him at his 
ease. 

"Mr. Chigwin," she said, laying her hand on 
his, " I want you to feel quite at home with me. 
Don't be distant and bitter, please, but think of 
me as a younger sister. You know I am free 
of the Flowery Dean. And I belong to your 
own class. I am only a slum girl in a new 
frock. I have nothing but what has been given 
to me. So I'm as poor as you. All I have 
and all I am I owe to the kindness of one good 
man." 

Chigwin shook his head and sniffed. "See 
here, Julie," he said, "you can't come over 
Chigwin. He's seen too much. But you're a 
good girl, and you helped me when I wanted it, 
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and did it like a lidy. Bah ! like a woman. 
And I don't believe I could have taken it from 
anyone else in the world but you. As you say, 
you are a slum girl. And it's different." 

" Very well," said Julie, " and now will you tell 
me all that has happened while I have been away ? " 

" Nothing to tell," said Chigwin, with the old 
sour smile ; " old Charlie's one o' those fools that 
tries help the workers. That's the whole grit of 
it Chigwin is Chigwin, and the workers are the 
workers. There's a big strike; the masters get 
a licking, the men gets a rise, and old Charlie 
gets the bullet. I needn't tell you that a dema- 
gogue like Chigwin couldn't find any work. No 
boss would look at him. So, having nothing else 
to do, the old fool takes the fever. Common 
enough that. And, by the bye, that just reminds 
me. There's an old couple in the Dean both 
bedridden and both starving. Could you help 
them, Julie?" 

" Of course I could. I will come now." 

As they made their way towards the east, 
Chigwin asked Julie as to her plans. 

"Oh," said Julie gaily, for the cloud seemed 
quite lifted from her spirits, "first I am to 
sing at a grand concert, and make a wonderful 
impression on the dear old Public, and then I'm 
to — why, I really do not know what I am to do 
next. Come and sing in the Dean, perhaps." 

Chigwin shook his head. "I should not do 
that," he said. 

"Why?" asked Julie. 

Chigwin shrugged his shoulders, but said 
nothing. 
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** I suppose,^ said Julie, ** you think I ought to 
come back there to live.'' 

Chigwin sniflfed, smeared his face with the blue 
rag, and replied, **l don't know, Julie. No 
doubt Mr. Guineagold would stop you; and I 
don't say he isn't right. Staying in your own class 
is one thing, but coming back is another. They 
ain't grateful, poor things, and it would be a big 
sacrifice for you — now. Perhaps you might do 
more good really by going to the slums sometimes 
and helping those that you can help. Many 
of them are past it See here, Julie. It's a hard 
problem. I don't think you could live in the 
Dean now, and I'm not sure you'd do any good 
if you did." 

'' It seems impossible," said Julie, ** and yet it 
is a shame to leave those poor creatures to live 
by themselves. I feel selfish — but dad says I 
must not go ; and he is wiser than I am. But 
I will come often ; and I will do all I can. Yes, 
and rU ask dad how I can be most use." 



CHAPTER XXII 

The Flowery Dean looked more "deject and 
wretched " than ever when they reached it They 
went to a top room at the back of the tenement, 
and Chigwin, as he tapped at the door, said briefly, 
" Old Darby and Joan. Name, Brandish. Woman 
bad bronchitis, man bad rheumatism. No money 
and no pals. I'm off. Go and talk to them. 
Good-bye, Julie." And he walked sharply away. 

" Hoo, hoo, hoo I Come in," said a thin, cracked 
voice, and Julie opened the door and found herself 
in a small, dark room, with a narrow bed on each 
side of an ineffectual window. Bare floor, dirty 
ceiling, bare walls, broken chair, bucket on stool, 
towel on nail, two or three odd pieces of crockery 
on shelf. 

And in one bed lay a small, shrivelled old 
woman, with wispy white hair straggling under an 
ancient nightcap, and little sunken eyes, glinting 
like mere points of pale light And in the other 
bed was curled up the frame of what had been 
once a mighty man. His strong face was visible 
in high relief upon the pillow. The angular jaw, 
bold nose, black eyes looking hungrily out under 
eyebrows like moustaches, the wide mouth marked 
by deep, humorous creases, and the wide forehead, 
round which was tied a red handkerchief, all be- 
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spoke a man of character. He looked, Julie 
thought, like some old sea-pirate stranded high 
and dry. 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Brandish,'' said Julie 
" I'm only Julie Flack, and Mr. Chigwin said I 
might come and see yoa I did not know you 
were in bed." 

*' Hoo, hoo, hoo," coughed the old woman, 
'' come in, my dearie, and shet the door." 

Julie obeyed, thinking, as she did so, of little 
Red Riding Hood. Surely here was grandma in 
one bed and the wolf in the other. And what a 
name — Brandish. 

^ You may say," Mr. Brandish suddenly began, 
in a deep, booming voice, ** you may say as we're 
in bed, miss, for in bed we be. Like two babes 
in the wood, I sez, an' neer a cock-robin to cover 
us up with leaves. But do she care ? Do I care ? 
Live or die, it's all Betty. Rabbit these 'ere 
rheumatics. I'm like an old cart with no wheels. 
Bud I shall be all right when I get about." 

" Hoo, hoo, hoo," coughed the old woman, ** sit 
'ee down, dearie, and let me look at 'ee. You're 
a lady, bean't you 7 Hoo, hoo, hoo I I've got 
brownkitis " — 

"* Bronchitis," growled the old man. 

^ Yes, yes, brownchiters," said the old woman, 
^hoo, hoo, hool Henry is so clever with his 
tongue. I'm that bad, dearie, I can hardly bear 
mysel£ I did think at first it were only indisges- 
tion, an' I could 'ave cured indisgestion, through a 
perscriptive which I got out of olc Moore's 
awmanick : two lumps o' sugar, one ounce bruised 
ginger, epsom saltses " — 
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" Susannah/' Mr. Brandish broke in, " don't you 
know as the young lady ain't troubled with in- 
disgestion, and don't want neer a recipeet ? An' 
you might ha' knowed t'were no indisgestion as 
troubled you, for you 'adn't nothin' to disgest. 
Haw, haw I But what's the hodds, woman? 
Folks 'as to die, an' hundertakers 'as to live. An' 
if s all Betty." 

" Henry is so clever with his tongue," said the 
old woman. " He can make everythink seem 
beautiful, even when it — ^hoo, hoo, hoo ! — ^when it 
isn't" 

" Have you had a doctor, Mrs. Brandish ? " 
Julie asked. 

" Well, my dearie," said the old woman, " we 
could not keep up the payments to the dispensiary, 
in a manner o' speakin', an' as for a proper 
doctor" — 

" What's the use o' doctors ? " growled the old 
man ; " all Betty. Give I grub, an' baccy, an' thick 
stockin's, an' a glass o' grog, an' give the doctor's 
nibbidge to the poor." 

" Thick stockin's won't cure brownkipers," said 
the old woman, " but Henry's that clever with his 
tongue as almost to make a body think they've 
*ad their dinner when their bellies is fit to 
swound." 

" I see," said Julie, " and you have no one to 
get anything ready for you " — 

** An' nothin' to get," put in Brandish. 

" And," Julie went on, " I'm quite an idle girl 
to-day, so please tell me what you would like, 
and"— 

** I says kippers," said the old man, with wolfish 
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promptitude, ** kippers an' tea ; *oi tea, an' a screw 
o' baccy." 

" Henry doats on kippers," said the wife, think- 
ing not of herself, " an* 'e loves his bit o* baccy, 
poor old boy ; which 'e ain't 'ad any for a main 
long time, 'e ain't," and the weak old eyes were 
wet with teara 

Mr. Brandish spoke again. " An' the missis," 
he said, " likes tea an' bread — an' butter when she 
can get it But butter or no butter, what's the 
hodds when you've scuffed it, miss? These 
things is all Betty. But rabbit them rheumatics, 
they be solid facts, as you might say." 

Julie rose. " I will be back in a very little while," 
she said, " and I will make a nice cup of tea." 

Julie knew well the economy of the tenement 
She could not cook a meal in the Brandishes' room, 
for there would be neither fire to cook it with nor 
utensils to cook it in. 

As she went along the lower balcony she met 
the young woman who had ridden with her to the 
hospital on the night when she was wounded. To 
her she confided her difficulty, and appealed for 
advice. 

" Lor*," said the girl, whose name was Hannah 
English, " Lor', yer down't sie sow. Well, that's 
'ard lines. Ownly ter think o' them pore old 
images a-lyin' there, witin' for somefin' to turn up. 
Seems as if Gord 'ad let 'em slip aht of 'Is mind ; 
an' no wonder, for the fowks in the Flowery Dean 
must be a bloomin' worry to 'Im. Pore old Sue 
Brandish, she ain't much bigger then a Judy in a 
Pench's show, an' wouldn't cost no more to feed 
than a canary bird. But o' course they ain't got 
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that much — not enough in the 'ouse to bait a 
mouse-trap, you bet An' sow yer 'and's got well 
agin, miss. But wown't you never be able to ply 
no more ? " 

"Yes," said Julie, "I can play, but not well 
enough to be a star, you know. It wants all one's 
powers for that But what shall I do about these 
poor Brandishes ? " 

" Ow," said Hannah, " that's as easy as tie me 
garter. You bring the grub to our drum an' I'll 
'elp yer bash it tergether. Number seven, first 
floor's our pitch. Jest thump the door, an* I'll 
'ave the fire awake. Welcome to Dunsinine. 
Me lord, the banquet wites. Lor*, I wish I'd 
been a hactress. Now, you toddle, miss, or old 
Daddy Brandish '11 be a bloomin' angel afore his 
tea's ready, an* then you'll be sorry you stopped 
gassin' to me." 

Then, waving her hand in the manner of a 
stage heroine. Miss English turned and walked 
slowly along the balcony, singing, in the nasal 
voice so popular in the music halls — 

" My young man's a doisy. 
Tender and true is he ; 

Down by the lamp, 

Under his gamp. 
He's a-witin' for me, me, me,^ 

" An' I do believe," said the singer, pausing at 
her door and watching Julie as she crossed the 
court, " as that's a real nice gel. An' I wonder 
what kind o' swell blow-aht she'll buy them two 
pore old articles upstairs." 

Julie returned with a pair of sole and other 
things needful, and with Hannah's assistance an 
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excellent meal was soon spread before the derelict 
Brandishes. The wolf fell to work ravenously, 
and without verbal prelude, but the grandam 
regarded the viands with a look of awe. 

" Tm afeared, miss," she said, " as youVe spent 
a main heap o' money on us. Do'ee tell me now, 
is them soles ? " 

" Yes, it is sole," said Julie, smiling. 

" Dearie me," said the old woman, " and them 
would cost a shillin* a pair, I'll dare guess." Julie 
nodded, and the old woman, looking across at 
her husband, exclaimed, "Oh, Henry, Henry! 
Do you know you've a -eaten threepennorth o' 
fish already?" 

" Susannah," said Brandish, " in my young days 
I've seed the time " — 

" Ay, ay, Henry, but what's the use o* talking 
o' them days now, boy ? " asked the wife. 

"True," said Brandish, working away at the 
sole ; " it's all Betty — ^young days or old. I often 
think, miss, o' the daft ways I had when I was 
young. Coortin', an' fightin', an' catching rats, 
an' maybe a bit o' poachin* throwed in. All 
Betty." 

The old wife sighed, and Julie said, " You lived 
in the country, then, Mr. Brandish ? " 

" Ah ! " said Brandish, " an' I did that Down 
in Sussex. 'Twere another place than London. 
And there were men i' they parts. Not but they 
was wild and wicked men. But good or bad is 
all to the pit in the end. No use talking: all 
Betty." 

" But you were happy, Henry," said the wife. 

"Oh, ah I" said Brandish, "in a fool's way. 
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Fightin', miss. It were all fightin', them times. 
Us o' our village was used to walk over to next 
village of a Sunday, an' get up fights o' the 
Green. 'Twere all Betty, an* caused ill-feelin' 
along of our men most always a-comin* off best 
I dunno how 'twas, but we could always lick 
them flat-foots from the villages south of us. I 
once milled for two hours an* ten minutes long 
o* Schemer Large, o* Littlebridge, an* give un 'is 
gruel. I were a lump of a chap then, and me 
'ands was cunnin'. Hor, yes. There were a 
smith name o' Deering, fro' Blueponds, a hugeous 
feller, four stone more'n me, an' I were no snudge, 
an' 'e 'ad the blamed cheek to come to our village 
an' throw 'is 'at in our ring. But 'e got 'is wages, 
miss. Hor, yes. I warmed his devil for him. 
Hor, hor. Them was days. But it's all Betty. 
Look at me now, miss; welly blind an' welly 
lame, an' the jints o' me back like a rusty gate ; 
an' the — oh. Lord, there's a twinge — I tell you, 
miss, the proud is humbled, an' the beggar fills 
as big a hole as a king, if so be he's as big a 
man. We're like a passel o' birds a-building 
nesses, an' a big wind comes an' blows the tree 
down. Rabbit un. What's it fur? Who med 
it? 'Tis all Betty." 

" But I hope," said Julie, smiling again, " that 
you have enjoyed the sole. And here is some 
tobacco" — 

" A — ^h," said Mr. Brandish ; " now, that's about 
the only thing I know as niver fails a man. An' 
yet that ends i' smoke." 

" Ah, Henry," said his wife, with an admiring 
look, " whatever you touch you makes as good as 
13 
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a story. Indeed, miss, I don't know how we'd 
a-kept our spirits up, i' face o' all our trouble, 
only lor Henry bein' so clever with his tongue." 

"I'm sure it is a very fortunate thing," said 
Julie. "But what made you come to London, 
Mrs. Brandish?" 

" Bigger wages," growled Brandish, " and bigger 
liars. An' 'tis all Betty. Look at us now." 

" It has been a trial," said the old woman, " it 
has been somewhat of a trial for me to leave my 
own country. And to think I am so far away, 
an' me gettin' on i' years. An' how can a poor 
man like Henry take me home to bury?" 

"The Lord will provide," said Mr. Brandish, 
cracking fish bones, "an' don't 'ee worrit, 
Susannah, woman. The Lord — He — will — pro 
— ^vide," ?ind the old poacher wiped his fingers 
on the sheet and groped under his pillow for 
his pipe. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Having seen the Brandishes as comfortable as 
their circumstances would admit, Julie accepted 
Hannah English's invitation to tea. 

" An' very glad I am to see yer, Miss Flack," 
said Mrs. English, who in the matter of weight 
was in her teens and in the matter of age was in 
her fifties ; " an' it's nice of you to think of the 
poor creeturs in your old *ome, They's not many 
'as sich good memories arter they *ave *ad sich 
luck as youm. An' I s'pose now you could gow 
on the stige if you wanted to ? " 

" I don't want to go on the stage, Mrs. English," 
said Julie, " and my dad does not wish me to go 
on the stage." 

" Well, I declare," said Mrs. English, " that do 
surprise me. Whoy, Hannah there *ud give 'er 
best mash fur the chamce." 

" Gow on awi, mother, with your mashes," said 
Hannah. "There's not a felley in London an' 
twelve miles rahnd as I wouldn't sell for an old 
song." 

" Oh ! " said the mother, " an' what price young 
George Higgs?" 

" George Higgs. You mean George Barnwell," 
said the girl. " I'd as soon think o' walkin' aht 
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wiv a rag doll as wiv a toff like 'im. Now, when 
I want a mash TU look fur a man." 

"Will yer?" said Mrs. English; "then you 
tike my tip an' wite till a man looks fur you. 
An' then tike my tip agine an* *ide yerself. 
You're jolly well off now, if yer arsk me. It's a 
sight easier gettin' a man than wot it is gettin' 
rid of 'im. Men's like typus fever. Hie sie — 
they're sooner caught than cured." 

"An' what abaht father?" asked Hannah. 

"Ow, that's different. Yer father's extry 
special. 'E's like Perkinses stout — 'e's got an 
'ead on 'im, Yer can tell 'e's a bit er upper crust, 
Ownly look what a fine gel 'e 'as for a daughter." 

" Garn, yer a reg'lar old kidder, you are. I 
believe yer kids father as well as me." And the 
mother and daughter laughed heartily, and both 
winked at Julie as one worthy to be taken into 
the family confidence. 

" Is Mr. English at work ? " Julie inquired as 
Hannah poured out the tea. 

"Yus, of course^* said the mother. "Whoy, 
'e's a keb- driver. An' though I says it as 
shouldn't, 'e's the hartfuUest keb-driver in London. 
Talk abaht kiddin' : yer should 'ear Henglish 
kiddin' a fare. Down't matter 'ow fly they are, 
nor yet 'ow cranky they are, Henglish can play 
'em like a banjo. Ownly larst night 'e were 
drivin' an old mide, an' she called out as sour as 
new plums, and axed 'im to *urry hup. Sow 'e 
done it, an' when the old geeser got aht 'e gows 
up an' touches 'is 'at, an' says 'e, * Axin' yer pardon, 
miss,' says 'e, * but the bother drivers tells me as 
yer down't like bein' druv fast.' 'Whoy,' she 
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says, a-feelin' in 'er purse fur a bob, *whoy, 
whatcher mean ? ' she says. * *Ow d'yer know who 
I am ? ' * Whoy,' says 'e, * I 'ope I hain't takin' 
no liberty/ 'e says, *but ain't you Miss Eva 
Lorrimore, the prima donna ? ' * Don't be foolish,' 
she says. * What put that in yer 'ead ? ' * Whoy,' 
says Henglish, * I knowed yer by the photos.' 
Now, if that ain't kid! An' the old gimmer 
actually give 'im a hextra tanner. Laugh? I 
thought I'd never get me wind back. Whoy, Eva 
Lorrimer's abaht as old as you, Miss Flack, an' 
very near as pritty." 

" Well, father is a kidder," said Hannah, " an' 
so's mother. An' it's a bloomin' miracle as I'm 
not** 

"Good luv yer," said the delighted matron. 
"You hare a hinnocent little darlin'. I durst 
'ardly let yer gow about withaht somebody 
a-tikin' 'old of yer 'and. Whoy, if yer believe 
me. Miss Flack, this gel, as looks as modest as 
a milk-cake, actooally 'ad the cheek to kid the 
parson." 

" Now, mother." 

" Yer did, himperence. Axed 'im did 'e think 
theayters was sinful, acos she'd 'ad a proposal 
of marriage from the leadin' actor at Covent 
Gardin." 

" Well, mother, I wanted to know, case I did 
'ave an offer." 

"Yus. You've got yer father's 'ead. Alwis 
a-lookin' forrard. But if yer 'ad 'eard the parson 
a-cooin' an' a-gurglin', like rain water in a down 
spout, you'd 'a turned Roman Catherlick on the 
spot. Nah, hussey, you talk to Miss Flack, while 
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I gits a drop o* tea. It's no wonder Tm thin 
an' wastin', when I never 'as time to tike any- 
thing." 

The two girls got on well together. Miss 
English, indeed, got on well with most people. 
Though neither clever nor pretty, she was a 
general favourite. In spite of her pale and 
freckled skin and sandy hair, her face was pleasant 
to see, for she smiled generously and looked the 
world frankly and kindly in the eyes. And 
though she had an awkward and lurching gait, 
narrow and stooping shoulders, and large coarse 
hands ; and although she wore ill-cut clothes, and 
spoke with a Cockney accent, which jarred like 
the twang of a Jew's-harp, yet she was so cheerful 
and unaffected, at once so girlish and so womanly, 
and all that was uncouth or common in her speech 
and manner was so evidently superficial, like a 
coarse husk over a sweet fruit, that none could 
fail to perceive her native worth nor to appreciate 
her frank goodwill. 

Julie, with her low, soft voice, her simple but 
refined speech, her modesty and earnestness, her 
deep and lustrous eyes full of pity and pleading, 
her eager, clever, and expressive face, and her 
romantic history, was a wonder and a delight to 
the East End girl. 

Therefore Julie, whose young spirit had been 
wistfully searching for gaiety and friendship, 
twined delicate-strung tendrils round the heart 
of Hannah, and held her for her own; while 
Hannah, gay with a new elation, surprised by a 
new perception, turned with unwonted fervour to 
meet the spontaneous affection offered, and loved 
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the donor as a sister, and glorified her as an idol 
in one instant's inspiration. 

" Hannah," said Julie as they stood by the 
window when the tea was over, " I have been 
very happy with you, and I think we might be 
friends. Will you, dear ? " 

Hannah nodded, and said in a low voice, " I'm 
glad Yus. We'll be friends, Julie. It's a deal, 
my dear, and I'm yours truly to the last corner." 

Julie kissed her and said, " Now, Hannah, you 
have been very good to me to-day. Is there 
anything I can do for you ? " 

Hannah smiled. "Yus," she said, "you can 
sing to me." 

"There is no piano," said Julie. 

" Now, there's now pianner ; but we've a 
banjo." 

Julie laughed. " That will do splendidly," she 
said, "and I'll sing some Spanish songs, and 
pretend it is a guitar." 

Julie could play any instrument with strings. 
She tuned the battered banjo, and, sitting down 
by Hannah on a low bench under the window, 
sang many gay and plaintive songs, in English, 
Spanish, and Italian ; while Mrs. English and her 
daughter sat spellbound, and a crowd of gossips 
and children pressed in ever-growing numbers 
round the door. 

At last Julie stopped singing, played a quaint 
dance with dainty humour on the tinkling strings, 
and laid the banjo down. 

" I must go now, dear," she said, rising, " but I 
will come again very soon, and you must come 
and see me. Will you ? " 
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Hannah nodded without speaking, and the two 
new friends shook hands, and with a meaning 
look into each other's eyes, and a smiling " good- 
bye, dear girl," from Hannah, and a radiant 
"good-bye, dear Hannah," from Julie, they 
parted. 

" Well, little truant,*' said Guineagold, " where 
have you been ? " 

" Can you guess, dad ? " 

" No. But you look all the brighter for the 
trip, my dear. Why, I have not seen you so full 
of smiles for years." 

" Never since Fantine left us, daddy." 

"So. Never since Fantine left us. Come, 
enlighten one. What has made my strenuous 
little woman into a happy girl?" 

" Daddy, I have found a friend." 

" Gad ; that is a find indeed, Julie. And where 
did you meet with such treasure trove ? " 

" In the — Flowery Dean." 

"Oh!" 

" She's a Cockney girl, a freckled girl, in a 
dowdy frock. Her name's Hannah, her father is 
a cabman, and she's a perfect darling." 

Guineagold laughed. "Well, Julie," he said, 
" we will call her Annie, buy her a new frock, and 
regard her freckles, as we do the spots on a cigar, 
as adding piquancy to her many charms. Is she 
musical ? " 

" She cannot play." 

" So much the better. We shall have a good 
listener. You like her, then ? " 

" I love her, dad. She is a good girl, and we 
are going to be — no, I mean, we are — friends." 
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" Very good, Julie ; bring Annie to dinner, for 
a good woman is like a bunch of flowers — ^wel- 
come at every table." 

Julie laid her hands affectionately upon the old 
man's shoulder. "She is not as good as you, 
dad," she said gently ; " but she is as good as she 
can be — for a woman." 

" Well," said Guineagold, " she seems to have 
done you good, darling, and we will try to get 
even with her. By the bye, if you like, we will 
go over your three songs in the morning, Julie. 
We must not forget that you have to conquer 
London in a few days' time." 

Julie pouted, shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
"Very well, dad. And Fm so glad they are 
bright songs, and not sorrowful, for I want to 
be very gay." 

But Julie did not rehearse her songs in the 
morning, for her throat was rather sore. It was 
nothing, and would soon pass off. But it grew 
worse, and towards evening Guineagold, re- 
marking that a singer must care for the throat 
as a painter for his eye, called in the family 
doctor. 

Family doctor pursed his lips, rubbed his chin, 
and said we must go to bed, and keep very quiet, 
and in the morning we should be a g^eat deal 
better ; at least we hoped so. 

The morning came, but the hope was unfulfilled. 
We were much worse, and in a high fever, 
and the family doctor shook his head and 
frowned. 

" H'm, h'm, h'm ! " The family doctor looked 
at Guineagold with half -closed eyes. " Fm 
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afraid," he said, " in fact — er — it is more serious 
than — er — I " — 

"Good God," cried Guineagold, "what is it? 
Not — ^not" — 

" Yes," said the doctor, " I'm very sony, but it 
is a case of diphtheria." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

" Yes, it IS, as you say, a beautiful green country 
— ^as green as England. You have hops in 
England, just as we have here. But your beer is 
gross. And you put fences all round your apple 
trees. How droll. Our fence is the honesty of 
our people. And then the law is very severe 
upon those who steal fruit Well, it is good to 
be here. You have enjoyed this trip to the 
Black Forest. I am glad. And I shall be sorry 
when you leave me, Julie, for I love you, my 
dear." The speaker was Madame Ella Pieper, an 
opera singer. Her father was an old friend of 
Melton Guineagold's ; and Guineagold, having 
been called to England on a matter of busi- 
ness, madame, who was taking a holiday at 
Pforzheim, had kindly invited Julie to stay with 
her. 

The two friends were now walking slowly along 
a winding hill-path through an avenue of apple 
trees. Below spread out a wide plain planted 
with hops and tobacco. The green meadows 
were spangled with the pretty pink crocus, in 
the banks and hedges the sweetbriar flourished. 
Above were the hills, the dark pine forest, and 
the tender evening sky. 

" I do not want to leave you, Ella," said Julie, 
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" but yet I shall be glad to see England again, 
and of course I miss dad very much." 

" Naturally," said madame ; " and when you are 
at home — what will you do^ my dear ? " 

" I have not made up my mind to do anything, 
Ella." 

" No ? That is not wise, Julie, and you have 
sagacity. Something you must do. Better to be 
in mischief than in idleness. You cannot play ? " 

« Not well enough, Ella." 

" And your dear voice. Will it never be strong 
again ? " 

" It will be better. I may sing a little. Not 
in large halls, but at home to my dad." 

"You cannot play, and you must not sing. 
Then why not go on the stage ? You are pretty, 
and you are clever. How then ? " 

" I should not like to be an actress." 

"No! Then there is only one fate for you, 
Julie. You must be married." 

" I do not mean to be married." 

Madame Pieper laughed. " Ha ! I see," she 
said, " you are a man-hater. Oh, what a pretty 
man-hater ! " 

" I do not hate men," said Julie, " but I do not 
want to marry one." 

Madame shrugged her shoulders and pouted. 
" It is because you do not understand," she said. 
"You have met so few men, and have been so 
hard a worker. But do not deceive yourself. 
Men are necessary — and delightful. We wise 
women prize them as we prize horses, because 
they are so charmingly stupid and easy to man- 
age. Look at my husband ! What a foolish old 
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dear he is. He believes all my fibs, he takes my 
spite and rudeness for wit, and my flattery for 
affection " — 

" That is not true," said Julie. 

Madame laughed. " My dear," she said, " you 
are a woman; therefore you do not believe my 
fibs. Yes, it is true I love Bruin. He is such a 
kind old bear, and so easily flattered, and then 
he dances so comically in his golden chains. Of 
course, my dear, he is only a man ; but what else 
can one get as a husband ? " 

" Herr Pieper is kind," said Julie, " and clever." 

"And handsome," said madame. "Do not 
forget that, Julie; Bruin is a noble beast. I 
would not have caught an ugly bear. But now, 
dear girl, do you know why I laugh at men, and 
why I admire them ? " 

" I cannot gfuess, Ella," said Julie ; " you are so 
whimsical." 

" Look," said madame ; " there is the village, 
and the carriage waiting. In an hour we shall be 
at Pforzheim. Men are absurd, because they are so 
vain and so easy to cheat ; they are lovable because 
they are honest and do not stoop to little mean- 
nesses, as women do. If you meet a good man, 
and have nothing else to do, many him, Julie." 

Julie smiled. " He might object," she said. 

"Object?" Madame laughed. "My child, 
how simple of you. That is spoken like an 
ugly woman. You are beautiful. Therefore you 
may do as you please with almost any man." 

"Not with all," said Julie. 

" No," said madame, " there are some men who 
can resist a pretty woman, but they do not matter, 
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and no pretty woman ever wants them. They are 
not worth catching. Look.at Herr Pieper. Do you 
suppose he could help marrying me ? Look at me!* 

" You are very beautiful," said Julie. And she 
spoke the simple fact. 

" My dear," said madame, " when one is good- 
looking, and a woman — ^why, of course — so poor 
Bruin had not even a little chance." 

"Ella," said Julie as they turned into the 
quaint and lovely old German village, " do be 
serious for once, and tell me, really, why did you 
marry Herr Pieper." 

Madame took Julie's arm, and with her 
beautiful face dimpled with smiles, and her 
sweet blue eyes sparkling roguishly, replied, 
"Oh, you serious little English girl, this is the 
truth, that I married Bruin for — for love. My 
dear, I was madly in love with the huge, rough, 
stupid old darling. I worship him. The 
clumsy grip of his strong hands is heaven to 
me. Oh, and the smell of the cigars! and 
the clump, clump of his thick, heavy boots! 
And then, when he is angry! Oh, it is so 
funny. Get into the carriage, Julie. Ah, you 
do not understand. Some day you will laugh 
at a man and adore him. For the present, my 
little Diana, since you have a gift for drawing, 
why not go home to England and make nice 
little pictures of ponds with a boat and a tree, 
or a village green with geese upon it, or a cow 
standing knee-deep in the blue cornflowers and 
saying, * Moo, moo ; how lonely I am since Toro 
died'? Ah, Julie, Julie! You so pretty; you 
make me laugh." 
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When Julie arrived at Madame Pieper's 
lodgingfs she found two letters waiting for her. 
One bore the London postmark, and was ad- 
dressed in the handwriting of Hannah English. 
The other had been forwarded from Strasbourg, 
where Julie had been with Guineagold prior 
to his departure for England. Julie opened 
Hannah's letter first It ran as follows : — 

" My dear Julie, — ^You know what fools girls 
are, and I am a girl, so you won't be surprised to 
hear as I've been and got married to somebody. 
Mother was a good deal cut up about it at first, 
and pa said he always knowed I should do some- 
thing d — d silly some day soon becos it runs in the 
blood. So p'r'aps that accounts for it But I say 
as Jack's done the silly thing in marrying me. 
Jack's the victim, and I'm Missis Barnes — Missis 
John Elcome Barnes. And we are going to live 
at Yarmouth and keep a baccy shop. And he's 
an awfully nice boy; just the very thing I was 
looking for. And we shall call her Julie if it's a 
girl. And mother gave a party. And Jack has 
saved two hundred pounds, all on his own. And 
we are on our honeymoon, at Ramsgate, and it's a 
jolly lark to be called Missis Barnes. When you 
come home, come and stay with us for a long time. 
And so good-bye for the present, with love from 
both. — Yours affectionately, 

"Hannah Barnes." 

"P.5.— I feel like Romeo and Juliet Write 



" There goes dear Hannah," said Julie, with a 
sigh; "now I have not one girl friend, and 
Fantine has not written for two months. They 
get married and forget one." 
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Julie opened the second envelope. It con- 
tained a letter and a telegram addressed to her 
at Frau Schonfeld's, Konig Strasse 1 8, Strasbourg. 
Still with her mind full of Hannah's happiness 
and her own loss, Julie opened the telegram and 
read — 

** Master very ill. Come home at once. — RoSA." 

Five minutes later Madame Pieper, entering 
the cool and shady parlour, found Julie kneeling 
by the sofa, her head buried in the cushions, her 
arms outstretched, and her hands twisted in the 
curtains, one of which she had dragged from the 
rod above the window. 

On the floor was an open letter. The writing 
was big and round, and madame's eyes instantly 
read, " Dear Miss Julie, I have very sorrowful 
news to tell you. Our poor master " — 

"Julie," cried madame, "Julie, my dear girl, 
what has happened ? " 

Julie moaned and shuddered. Madame knelt 
beside her and put her hand upon her bowed 
head. " My dear," she said, " you are in trouble. 
Tell me." 

"The letter," said Julie faintly, "oh, Ella, the 
letter." 

Ella snatched the letter up and read it Mr. 
Guineagold was dead. Reaching Dover on his 
way to London he had stayed there for the 
night. In the morning he went for a walk by 
the sea. A man who had rowed out in a boat 
had fallen overboard and was struggling for his 
life in the water. Mr. Guineagold at once swam 
out to his assistance, and after long and severe 
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exertion got him safely to the shore. But the 
shock or the fatigue had proved too much for his 
strength, and, soon after landing, Mr. Guineagold 
fainted, and before medical assistance could be 
obtained was dead. 

This letter, which was written by Rosa Deare, 
Guineagold's housekeeper, had been sent on after 
the telegram, and had reached Julie on the day of 
her guardian's funeral. 

Madame Pieper was kind and tactful. She 
helped Julie to pack, got her a cup of tea, and 
drove her to the Pforzheim station in time to catch 
the six o'clock train. At one o'clock the next 
afternoon, Julie, weary, faint, and nearly blind 
with weeping, found herself at Wimbledon station. 
She took a cab and drove straight to the pretty 
little villa where she had been so happy. She 
got a glimpse of the garden as she passed. The 
roses were drooping on the walls, the trees 
were dusty, the gladiolas gleamed like flames 
against the sombre hedge of box. It was late 
Augfust, sultry and close, and the ground was 
hard and dry. A large white cat, Julie's cat, was 
sleeping on a window-sill, and out on the lawn 
stood a round table with some fruit and a cup and 
saucer upon it. But the basket-chair was empty. 

The cab turned the corner and drew up at the 
front door. Julie alighted, paid the cabman, and 
rang the bell. Her eyes were quite dry ; she had 
wept until she had no more tears, but her throat 
contracted with a sob as she thought how desolate 
the dear old home would be without her kind old 
daddy. 

The door opened, and a strange servant-maid 
14 
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appeared and looked at Julie in surprise. Julie 
struggled to control herself, and asked for Rosa. 

" There's no one of that name here," said the 
new servant coolly, then added, " But missis is in. 
What name shall I say ? " 

" Missis," said Julie, " what mistress ? " 

** The missis," replied the servant ; ** Mrs. 
Guineagold." 

Julie stood looking vacantly at the girl. The 
cab rolled slowly away. " Do you wish to see 
the missis ? " the servant asked, making as if to 
close the door. 

" Yes," said Julie, " yes — please." 

" What name, miss ? " 

"Julie— Julie Flack." 

" Please to step in." 

Julie stood in wonder in the hall. The servant 
went away and, soon returning, ushered her with 
ceremony into Mr. Guineagold's study, the room 
where Julie used to play to him of an evening. 
Julie, with a miserable sigh, looked round. The 
harp was gone, the piano was closed. Fantine's 
portrait had been replaced by a round mirror. 
There was a work-table near the window, and 
standing by it was a strange lady. She was 
small, thin, and sharp-featured, with white hair 
and keen, hard eyes. She looked at Julie coldly 
and said, " I am Mrs. Melton Guineagold. Did 
you wish to see me ? " 

Julie stood miserably, trying to understand. 
It was like a bad dream. ^ I am Julie," she said. 
" I have just come — home — ^from Pforzheim. I 
— are you ? " — 

" I am Mr. Melton Guineagold's widow," said 
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the lady, in an icy tone ; " I suppose you are 
Julie Flack ? You were a pupil of Mr. Guinea- 
gold's, I believe?" 

Widow. His widow. My dear old dad is 
dead. And he was married; and this is his 
widow. Julie was too bewildered to speak. She 
stood unsteadily, stroking her throat with her 
open hand, and trying not to laugh. She wanted 
to laugh. She wanted to laugh out loud. He was 
dead, the dear old daddy, and this bitter woman 
stood in his place. And Julie wanted to laugh. 

" You probably were not informed by my late 
husband that he was married," said the widow. 
" I can well believe that. Mr. Guineagold and 
I have been separated for twenty years. But I 
was his wife, and I am his widow. As he died 
intestate, his property goes to myself and his 
next of kin. If you have any claim upon the 
estate, by virtue of any agreement " — 

Julie put the suggestion aside with a wave ot 
her hand. " I do not want anything," she said ; 
"he is dead." 

The widow, her hard eyes harder, and her thin 
lips curled in an acid smile, said, " If I can order 
you any refreshment " — 

But Julie waved her hand again, and, with a 
slight bow, turned and left the room. 

In the hall the strange servant met her and 
gave her a letter, then, opening the outer door, 
watched her walk slowly down the gravel path to 
the dusty road beyond. Then the door slammed, 
and Julie was alone. 

For a few moments she stood fighting with her 
trouble and the pain of her awful loss. Then she 
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pressed her lips firmly together, and with instinc- 
tive promptitude and firmness made her plan. 

She had brought no luggage with her, only a 
hand-bag and a mackintosh. Carrying these, she 
walked quietly to the station and took a ticket 
for Ludgate Hill. At Ludgate she took a 
hansom and drove straight to the Flowery Dean. 
Hannah was at Ramsgate, but her mother was 
at home. Julie went to the door and knocked, 
and, being bidden to "come in," turned the 
handle and entered. 

Mrs. English, stouter than ever, red as a peony, 
with her sleeves rolled up, was at the table ironing 
collars for her husband. The room felt like an 
oven. Julie laid her bag upon a chair and stood 
looking, dazed and hopeless. 

" Whoy," exclaimed Mrs. English, " if it ain't 
Miss Flack. Whoy, who'd 'ave expected seein' 
you ? I thought you was " — But here the good 
mother noticed Julie's face, and her tone changed 
suddenly. "Whoy, Joolie," she said, "how you 
do look. Whoy, my dearie, whatever is the 
matter ? " Quickly she came round the table, and 
the next moment Julie was sobbing in her arms. 

" Well, if ever I heerd sich a sorrerful tile as 
that," said Mrs. English, when later in the evening 
Julie found strength to tell her trouble ; " 'pon my 
word," said the good woman, " it looks as if it 'ad 
been saved up for you. First to 'ave yer wrist 
browk an' lose yer plyin', then to get dipthery 
an' lose yer voice, an* then for yer only friend to 
lose 'is life an' never leave a bit of a will. Never 
in all my dies did I year tell of anybody gettin' 
it dropt acrost 'em like that, an' all for trying to 
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do good. Whoy, yer wouldn't *ave lost yer 
plyin*, nor yet yer singin', ownly for comin' 'ere 
to 'elp other fowkes. An' yer dad, too, lorst 'is 
life a-savin' a feller-creature, an* then to think of 
a woman a-tumin' up like a witness in a theayter, 
an' horderin' yer outer yer own house wiv no 
more feelin' than a dromedary. Whoy, my pore 
lamb, it's enough to break your 'eart. But down't 
you give wie, my dearie. You stop 'ere along 
of old Mother HengHsh until sich toime as you 
can suit fyerself. Lor', yer can 'ave Hannah's 
room. She's gorne and got married, the daft 
gel ; I always told 'er father she took arter 'im, 
an' not me. But anyhow there is 'er room, an' 
you are welcome to it, and better than welcome. 
Drat them irons, I shall be burnin' the face off of 
'em. And now you get a nice cool wash an* a 
cup p' tea, my dear gel, an' then come an' talk to 
me same as I was yer own mother, an' Gord 
knows I feel for yer as much as if I was ; an' 
p'r'aps you'll 'elp me do up a bit o' somefin' for 
Henglish's supper, for 'e is that faddy about 'is 
grub, and o' course only nateral, as arter an *ard 
die*s work *e'll 'ave a hedge on *im. Well, it's a 
cruel world, but don*t you be cast down, my 
dearie. The sun*ll come out agine, an' as for 
that thing of a lidy as could turn you out in sich 
a wie an' at sich a time, — well, what I sez abaht 
sich as 'er is as they must be white-blooded, like 
black beedles, an* no more humane feelin' in 'em 
than a flat fish, an' I'd rather than *ave me dinner 
gow dahn to 'er swell 'ouse an* smack 'er. There ! 
Which it's a thousand pities yer 'adn't the presents 
o' mind to arst 'er for a squint at 'er marriage 
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lines ; but no daht Henglish 'U attend to that for 
yer. Grord love yer, Joolie. Buck up, my pretty 
darlin'. You 'ave friends 'ere, though they're as 
pore as Lazarus, an' I dawtit think as Lazarus 
'ad a few quids in the F.O.S.B., which I knows as 
Henglish 'as, and down't you lose 'eart." 

Julie went to bed before ten o'clock. As she 
undressed, the letter given to her at Wimbledon 
fell out of her dress upon the floor. With a faint 
flush of pleasure she picked it up. It was from 
Fantine. " Dear Fan," she said, " she never wrote 
at a more opportune time." Then she read the 
letter. 

" My darling Julie, — I have such bad news for 
you. My husband has lost all his money. He 
was drawn into a wheat speculation, and has lost 
all he had. We shall have to sell our house and 
all our things to pay the debts, and then begin the 
world again with nothing. It seems hard, doesn't 
it, Julie, and to come upon us so suddenly, and just 
when"— 

Julie read no more that night. Utterly wearied 
and dejected, she lay down on the bed in the old 
tenement in the Flowery Dean. All her hopes 
had fallen about her in ruins. She had neither 
money nor friends. The coach had turned into 
a pumpkin, the horses into rats, and she was 
Cinderella back in the slums. 

It was hot in the Flowery Dean, and the little 
air that came through her narrow window smelt 
and tasted vilely, and there were two women 
wrangling shrilly in the court below, and the 
piano at the Three Tuns was battering the life and 
soul out of the latest specimen of Cockney opera. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The Flowery Dean had got back its Cinderella, 
but with a difference. The Dean had altered 
little; Cinderella had altered much. Ten years 
of squalor and bad sanitation in a London slum 
do not add appreciably to the grime and dilapida- 
tion of centuries ; but ten years of luxury, love, 
and refinement work wonders with the mind of a 
sensitive and impressionable child. 

Julie tried bravely to act a sister's part to the 
poor step-children of God around her, but with 
all her loving-kindness and modest self-abnegation 
the task proved a sore trial. The exigencies of 
life in the Flowery Dean sickened and appalled 
her. The blasphemy, the uncleanness, the loud 
vulgarity, shocked her. The gloom depressed 
her, the evil atmosphere revolted her, the shrieking 
clatter of the piano at the Three Tuns was an 
outrage. Daily she chafed and drooped under 
the mean harrows of the Cockney inferno, yet 
she would not leave the place. She was resolute 
to do her duty, to give of her best where and 
whenever what she had to offer was acceptable, 
to offer love or pity if those alone would serve. 
Gallantly she strove to help. To the children, 
repulsive as many of them were from dirty bodies 
or vicious minds, she was a sister, a teacher, and 
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a playmate ; to the sick and the old she was like 
a sunbeam or a pleasant tune; to the most 
depraved women she carried sweet hope and 
tender charity. The blackest sin, the most 
churlish rudeness, the foulest ingratitude, failed to 
daunt her. Disease, how deadly soever it might 
be, had no terrors for her steady soul. 

She taught the ragged robins of the court to 
dance, to sing, and even to wash their faces and 
comb their hair. She helped old crones to clean 
their houses, and initiated weary slatterns into 
some mysteries of plain cooking. She played the 
violin sometimes in the open air on fine evenings, 
and gave her services freely at any local concert 
When a poor or shiftless neighbour was behind 
with the rent, Julie would coax a few days' grace 
out of the agent; when a woman was "in 
trouble" she would plead with the police, or 
enlist the aid or counsel of the clergyman. 
Degraded as the slum folk mostly were, hardened 
by poverty, persecution, and a myriad annoyances 
and disappointments, they soon learned to love 
and respect " Miss Julie," and to their credit be 
it stated that she was never once insulted, and, 
though imposed on many times, was never robbed. 
True, a couple of "bashers" stopped her one 
night and took her diamond ring off her hand, 
but the ring was returned next day by a gentle- 
man with broad shoulders, a bull neck, a pimply 
face, and greasy hair, with profuse apologies, and 
an explanation to the effect that the whole thing 
was a mistake, due to the luridly qualified 
foolishness of two green hands "wha^ did not 
know her." The burly gentleman stated further- 
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more that he would be struck several prismatic 
colours if ''sich a blawsted haccident 'appened 
agine," and then, hoping there was " no ill-feelinV 
and that Julie would " sport the bloomin' glimmer 
gie an' free," he intimated his willingness to drink 
her health, and, being g^nted permission, and 
means to that end, departed. 

Julie remained an inmate of the Flowery Dean 
for nine long, weary months. During the whole 
of the time she occupied as a lodger the stuffy 
little room in the tenement which Hannah English 
had vacated on her marriage. She brought 
nothing with her but some clothes, some music, 
a few books, and her violin. Of money she had 
but a few pounds, and those she spent in helping 
her poor neighbours. Meanwhile, as she must 
now earn her living, she got a place in a ladies' 
orchestra at one of the large shows, and thus kept 
the wolf from the door and filled many a widow's 
cruse as well. 

But through the effects of the unwholesome 
air of the Dean, the dull drudgery, the galling, 
petty annoyances, the utter lack of congenial 
company, and, perhaps more than all else, the 
loss of her dear old daddy, and the fact that 
she had no future to work for and no beloved 
friend to wait on or to please, Julie's health 
suffered, her fine spirit flagged, and she became 
a victim to brain fag and neuralgia. 

Change of air, the doctor said — complete change 
of scene. " Go to the sea, and stay there. Get 
good food, properly cooked, and, above all, cheer- 
ful company. If you don't do it you will be 
worse. If you keep on not doing it you'll die 
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or be a wreck. Medicine is no use. You are 
committing suicide. That's plain English. Now 
pack up and be off. Do you hear ? " And the 
doctor nodded his head energetically and wished 
he could take his own advice. 

Julie had no desire for the change suggested. 
It would be so dull in a strange town by herself, 
and would remind her painfully of happier days. 
Besides, she had no money, and how was she to 
live? No. Julie would stay in the Flowery 
Dean. The trees in the parks looked spring- 
like, the birds were nesting ; somewhere the wind 
would be singing in the woods, and the waves 
would be leaping to the shore, and under the 
delicate blue sky white gulls would be hovering, 
but Julie would have none of it; her place was 
in the slums. 

" And, of course, if you tikes it that wie, there's 
no use o' talkin', dearie, though Henglish an' me 
could lend you a trifle; but if yer wown't yer 
wown't, and that settles it," said Mrs. English. 

But that did not settle it, for when the Fates 
conspire the current of our lives is diverted, no 
matter how bent we may be on keeping it 
straight Julie happening to give an account 
of her interview witii the doctor to Aggie Ferrers, 
who beat the kettledrums in the band, that 
important instrumentalist slapped her joyfully on 
the shoulder and said, "Why, how funny. I 
know the very thing to suit you. Miss Flack. 
My sister Dolly plays the harp in the lady's 
orchestra on Ryde Pier, and she writes to say 
their leading violinist is leaving, and they want 
someone in her place. Take it. They will 
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jump at you. And it is good pay, and Ryde's 
a love of a place. Besides, Dolly wants a 
companion, and Fm sure you'd like her. She's 
a heap better than me ; doesn't chatter so much, 
and knows all about books, and wild birds, and 
what poetry means, and what Sir Walter Raleigh 
said to Queen Anne, and how Doctor Watts 
invented Bradshaw's Guide. Oh, I tell you 
she's awfully clever ; and never flirts nor dances, 
nor goes to see musical comedies, nor enjoys 
herself at all in a natural way. You and she 
would suit like two blades of a pair o' scissors. 
Now go and write at once, there's a dear. You 
look real run down ; and well you might, moping 
in that filthy East End. I'd have been married 
years ago if I'd been half as pretty as you are. 
Go to Ryde. Perhaps you'll meet with something 
to tempt you. Excuse my cheek, dear ; I know 
I'm rather whiffly on the top, but we can't all be 
like you and Dolly." 

Aggie paused for breath, and Julie said quietly, 
" It is very kind of you. Miss Ferrers, and I am 
sure your sister will be a dear, good girl if she 
is like you. But I really do not care to go, 
thank you." 

" How you talk ! " said Aggie. ** Do not care 
to go? I wish they wanted a drummer, but 
drums aren't everybody's meat My dear girl, 
you must go. Think of poor Dolly all on her 
lonesome, and think of the beautiful blue sea and 
the yachts, and the jolly fresh breeze. And you 
can go back to your blessed stake, you ridiculous 
Christian martyr, at the end of the season." 

Julie shook her head, and the light-hearted and 
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light-headed Ag^e, who loved Julie, though she 
was a good deal afraid of her, played her last 
card. "My dear girl," she said, with sudden 
earnestness, " if you won't go for any other 
reason, go to please me — ^and the other girls. 
You don't know how ill you are looking, nor how 
we worry about you. Do go, and get strong." 
The girl took Julie by the arm, and Julie was 
astonished to see that her eyes were full of tears. 

"Well, Aggie," she said, "I will think of it 
Will that do?" 

Aggie shook her head. " No," she said. " You 
think I'm a silly butterfly creature, I daresay, and 
I'm not so full of wisdom but what I can find 
room for a grown-up woman's share of foolishness, 
but I do have lucid intervals. You are doing 
wrong. You are throwing yourself away. What's 
the sense of it, Julie dear ? You are too good to 
be wasted. You can't live in those slums. You 
can't live there. You are moping to death. 
What you want is fresh air and company. I'm 
no company for you, nor any of us girls. You 
are too serious. Why don't you let yourself be 
young ? Do you know what's making you ill ? " 

Julie shook her head. " I am not ill," said she. 

Aggie shrugged her shoulders. "You are," 
she replied, "or soon will be. You are taking 
too much misery, and it's as bad as too much 
gin. What you want is fun. No, not fun ; you 
want brains in it / like fun. You want sun- 
shine, joy. That's the word — joy. Here you are 
in this crowded village, as lonely as old Bobby 
Crusoe on his absurd old island — and not even 
a man Friday." 
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Julie laughed. But Aggie, with much im- 
pressiveness and still more affection, said, ''We 
all like you, Julie, and we all say the same. You 
want a friend — or something better." 

" There is nothing better," Julie answered, in 
her quiet way. 

Aggie smiled archly, and, holding out her left 
hand, asked, " What is that? " 

" It is a ring," said Julie. 

Agg^e nodded her head in a significant way, 
and said, " Please God it is a sign of something 
better than friendship. Something to live for. 
Something to look forward to. Somebody to 
scold one, and tease one, and worry about one, 
and flatter one. Why, I couldn't live if I'd no 
one to flatter me. You are like a stone nymph 
in a museum. I don't want to be a stone nymph. 
She is very pretty, but she gets jolly little fun 
out of herself Whaf s the use of being praised 
if you can't hear ? And what's the use of being 
guardian angel to a London slum if it's going to 
break your heart? You love the little kiddies, 
I know, and are awfully sorry for the poor and 
the sick, and the lazy too, no doubt. But suppose 
you die : who'll be good to them then ? " 

" Why, what a wise little woman you are, and 
how eloquent," said Julie, smiling, " and yet you 
want to be married." 

Aggie raised her eyebrows and opened her 
eyes very wide. " Married ? " she said, " of course 
I want to be married. And so would you if you 
were engaged." 

"Well," said Julie, "then I think I shall 
apply for the first -fiddle in the Pier Band 
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Perhaps that kind of an engagement will suit me 
best." 

" It will only be for a few months," said Julie 
as she related the offer to Mrs. English that 
night, "and it will make me better able to go 
through the winter." 

" Flyin' in the fice o' Providence if yer down't 
tike it," was Mrs. English's comment ; and Julie 
wrote for and procured the engagement. " After 
all," she thought, as she sat stroking her throat 
after she had gone to her box of a bedroom, 
" after all, what Aggie said has truth in it I am 
rather lonely; and I do want a friend. But 
where shall I find one ? " Then she remembered 
the words of Madame Pieper. " They all advise 
me to get married," she said. ** Why do girls 
always think so much about marriage?" Julie 
sighed. " I wish I had my daddy back again," 
she said, "my dear old daddy. How good he 
was. And he never wanted me to be married. 
And I will not be married. It is horrible." 

Julie cried herself to sleep. She was very 
lonely, and the Fates were very cruel. But those 
Fates had gained their end, as is their custom. 
Julie was going away from the Flowery Dean, 
away to the brave blue sea. 
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On a sweet spring morning Julie departed from 
London Bridge for Ryde. London was looking 
its worst, the country was looking its best. In 
the streets the traffic toiled and rumbled, and the 
crowd surged and hurried. In the Sussex valleys 
the fields were green, and the rivers, like ribands 
of gleaming silver, were flowing lipful to the brim. 
On London Bridge the air was harsh with flying 
dust and powdered refuse, and horrible with odours 
of cheese, tarpaulin, smoke, and steam. On the 
railway the west wind brought the perfume of 
the violet and the primrose from embankments 
and meadows carpeted with flowers. Behind 
lay loud Babylon, with its huddled millions, its 
vulgar streets, its mean eagerness, its chaffering 
and cheating; before were the Solent and 
Spithead, the island green with woods, the 
harbour with its grey batteries, its blue width, 
its tawny shores and fortressed hills, its old and 
new warships and gallant yachts, the peerless, 
magnificent front door of beautiful England. 
Yes, it was good to change, and the heavens 
were clean and the earth was fair; and there 
were no slums, nor any things base, ugly, or 
unhappy all through this smiling land. 

Julie, alone, leaning back in a comer seat, 
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looked at the beauty of England, and loved it. 
" If I could only get some of those poor babies 
down here," she said ; " but it is no use wishing. 
If I were rich I could do it, but I am poor." 
She smiled as she thought of her old ambitions 
and high expectations. After all, it did not 
matter to her. Who cared for money or for 
jewels when the sun was warm? But there 
was that letter. That letter annoyed her. It 
had cast a shadow of vexation across the sunny 
idea of the Solent and the ships. Julie took it 
out of her pocket and read it again, with a 
slight frown. It had reached her just before 
she left the Dean that morning, and ran as 
follows : — 

"H.M.S. Vega, 5M February 18—. 

"Dear Miss Flack, — I understand from the 
statement of my aunt, Mrs. Guineagold, that 
you were somewhat coldly treated on your re- 
turn from Germany after my Uncle Melton's 
death. I am sure my uncle would have wished 
you to be shown every kindness, for he thought 
very highly of your abilities. As a member of 
the family, and next of kin, I want to call upon 
you and offer my apologies. Will you be good 
enough to grant me an appointment? I was on 
service at the time of my uncle's death, and have 
only just reached home. As the Vega leaves for 
the China station in a few days, I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will answer by return. The Vega 
is now lying at Spithead. — Sincerely, 

** Douglas Gale, Lieut" 

Douglas Gale? A nephew of Mrs. Guinea- 
gold. Julie shrank from the idea of meeting 
any of that lady's family. But Gale? This 
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Lieutenant Gale must be Mr. Guineagold's 
nephew. Yes. He would be a son of Mr. 
Guineagold's sister; and the sister was dead. 
Even though it were so, Julie did not wish to 
meet him. What good could it do? Yet it 
was kind of him to write, and would be rude 
of her to refuse to see him. And he would 
soon be going away — in a few days. Yes, she 
had better see him. 

She saw him the next morning. Soon after 
eleven Lieutenant Gale called at her lodgings 
and sent up his card. He was shown into the 
general parlour and left alone. 

" Ifs a beastly bore," said Lieutenant Gale as 
he stood looking out of window into a quiet 
and narrow street, " and I wish it was over. I 
wonder what she's like. She'll be a red-haired 
girl in goggles, no doubt, and she'll slew me 
with a Saxon stare. And then I shall be 
gravelled. What the dooce am I to say to 
the girl? She's been treated disgracefully by 
my respected aunt Phew I can't women scalp 
each other? And I know Aunt Mary's style., 
*The fiddling woman from the New Cut,' she 
called her. Dash it all, it was beastly." The 
lieutenant bit his lip and looked annoyed. 

Julie, after turning the card round and round 
a few times, walked slowly downstairs. She felt 
nervous and displeased. She did not like meeting 
strangers, and no doubt this Mr. Gale was a very 
proud and formal person, who had called to per- 
form a painful act of politeness. Well, it would 
not last long. It would only be like the visit 
of the surgeon when he came to dress her wrist. 
15 
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Pressing her lips together, Julie opened the parlour 
door and entered the room. 

A naval officer in uniform was standing with 
his back to her, looking out of the window. He 
was of medium height, good figure, with short, 
dark hair; looked as if his clothes were a part 
of him, and was holding his cap behind him in a 
bronzed and well-formed hand. This much Julie's 
woman's eye noted in one glimpse. Then the 
officer turned round, said, " I beg your pardon," 
stopped with a kind of jerk, tried to look as if 
he was not surprised, and concluded awkwardly, 
" Miss Flack, I presume ? " 

" I am Miss Flack," said Julie. " Are you 
Lieutenant Gale?" She did not feel afraid of 
him at all. He was quite young — not four-and- 
twenty; had beautiful blue eyes, like his Uncle 
Melton, and was most certainly a gentleman and 
a good fellow. 

" Ha " — said the lieutenant, looking confused, 
and reddening a little under his tan, " I — ^ha — 
you got my letter — ha — fact is, don't you know, 
that I — ^ha — I asked you to let me call — er — on 
behalf of the family to — ha " — 

Julie smiled. The officer stopped abruptly, 
and smiled in return. It was a beautiful smile, 
full of humour, kindness, and candour. 

" I understand, Mr. Gale," Julie said ; " and it 
was very good of you." 

"Yes. That's just it," said the lieutenant 
eagerly. " Fact is, I'm an awful duffer at 
explaining things, don't you know; but I just 
wanted to say how sorry I am that you were 
treated so jolly meanly, and that sort of thing. 
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and — ^and if there's anything I can do, don't you 
know, I shall be beastly pleased 'n' consider it an 
honour, 'n* that sort of thing." 

" Please don't say any more about it," said 
Julie. "Mrs. Guineagold was rather unkind to 
me; but" — 

"By Jove, of course she was," the lieutenant 
said, "and it's awfully good of you to say so, 
don't you know; but fact is, my Aunt Mary's a 
bit of a griffin. Even my Uncle Melton, who 
was one of the best, couldn't stand her. And 
I'm beastly awfully sorry I was at sea when you 
called. By Jove, I wish I had been there, don't 
you know. And, I say, I wish you would — ^if 
there is any way in which I can be useful " — 

Julie smiled, and shook her head. "Thank 
you," she said, "you are very kind, Mr. Gale, 
but"— 

Julie meant to suggest that the interview was 
at an end, but the lieutenant did not seem to 
understand. " If I'm not intruding," he said, " ah 
— allow me to get you a chair." 

This time Julie laughed ; and the young officer, 
looking rather troubled, placed a chair for her, 
sat down himself, and, changing his manner, 
began to speak in a very modest and unaffected 
way, and with so evident and earnest a desire to 
please, that Julie could not find it in her heart to 
check him. " I'm not clever at talk. Miss Flack ; 
but I am taking the liberty of staying until I 
have made clear what I mean. My Uncle 
Melton, who was a brick, and had been in the 
navy himself, was very fond of you." 

" He was very kind to me.'* 
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" He thought the world of you. Well, he died 
without a will. Now, a lot of his property comes 
to me. / don't want it — ^no, please let me talk 
— I don't want it I have more than is good for 
me; and it is quite certain that Uncle Melton 
meant you to have it" — 

"Mr. Gale"— 

" So, to come to the point, I mean to fulfil my 
good old uncle's will just as if he had made and 
signed it, and" — 

Julie looked at the lieutenant The lieutenant 
looked at Julie. There was a silence of some 
seconds. Then the officer rose, and said, " Very 
well. Miss Flack, I will do exactly as you wish." 

He took up his cap. Julie hastily wiped her 
eyes, and held out her hand. 

" You are very good," she said, " and I am glad 
you called." 

The lieutenant bowed. " I am awfully glad to 
see you," he said ; and then, his face lighting up 
with another of his beautiful smiles, he continued, 
" Of course, as we have never met before, I ought 
to go now, and that sort of thing. But I'm oflF 
to China in three days, and I — there isn't much 
time for conventions. Ha — I thought perhaps if 
you'd like to look at the Vega — ^ha — she's worth 
seeing, and — ^ha — and " — 

" Yes ? " said Julie, refusing to help him out 

" That's it," said Lieutenant Gale. " Our people 
have behaved vilely to you, and I'm sorry, and 
I — I want you to be friends, and forgave me. 
Will you?" 

A friend or something better. The words of 
Aggie came to Julie's mind : " A friend or some- 
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thing better." She could have laughed, but she 
was glad. This sailor was as fresh as the sea 
itself, and as kindly as sunshine. And Julie was 
frank and grateful by nature. "Mr. Gale," she 
said, "there is nothing to forgive, and I shall 
be glad to be friends. But do you know what 
I am?" 

The lieutenant said with his eyes, "You are 
the prettiest woman in England," but his tongue 
said only, " You are a lady." 

" I am a fiddler," said Julie, " and I have come 
to Ryde to play in the band on the pier." 

" Not until we have sailed, I hope," said the 
young man ingenuously ; and Julie, with a happy 
smile, answered — 

" No, Mr. Gale, not until I have been to see the 
Vegar 

" Thank you," exclaimed the lieutenant, " that's 
kind of you." 




CHAPTER XXVII 

"Vega" day to Julie came as a delicious, gay 
relief. It was like sudden sunshine, with bursts 
of glad music and ripples of happy laughter. 
May and the Solent were at their best, and for 
the two new friends — ^the year and they were at 
the spring together. Douglas Gale, with his clean 
strength, his naive shyness, his genial comradeship, 
as of a boy with a girl, and his frank admiration, 
expressed in tones of tremulous earnestness and 
glances of pleased surprise, lifted up Julie's faint- 
ing spirit, scattered the gathering clouds of sad- 
ness, braced and brightened her like a swift run 
against a spray-kissed breeze. Never had she 
felt so instantly at home with anyone, not even 
with Fantine ; never had she felt so light-hearted, 
so happy, in any company before. He was such 
a boy, such a gentleman, so artless, so merry. If 
only he had admired her less ardently. He 
looked at her so much — and in such a way. 
Julie knew quite well, although she did not let 
herself think it, that only the shortness of their 
acquaintance prevented the young officer's lips 
from seconding the eloquence of his eyes. And 
she was half conscious that, in love as in war, this 
handsome sailor would advance with a dash and 
resolution not easily resisted. But this was only 
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a whisper of a feeling whose effect was to heighten 
the zest of a glorious day by an added spice of 
danger. 

And what a day it was, for the Solent sea and 
the Solent sky were of one mind, and that a mind 
of laughing loveliness. The all-pervading blue 
was of a turquoise tint, with wavering gleams of 
pearl, or sudden diamond flashes where the wave- 
crests curved or their dim sides sparkled. The 
island woods were terraced in steps of shadowy 
green, the Hampshire beaches shone like stringfs 
of amber beads; the high-arched heaven was 
laced with cloudy fleeces, thin as dreams. The 
white-hulled yachts, spreading their whiter wings, 
moved proudly and with the quick grace of wild 
swans; and through the warm-scented air came 
softly sensuous music and the muffled peal of 
bells. 

Towering masts and taper spars; stark sides 
and grinning cannon; decks as white as new- 
bleached linen; burnished metal; shining paint; 
brown-faced, bull-necked seamen, standing like 
statues or walking with the lithe, springy gait of 
leopards ; officers proud and smart ; an automatic 
sentry in scarlet, with a wooden countenance and 
jointless legs ; a handsome cabin ; a dainty lunch ; 
tinkling of glass and bubbling of wine; a buzz 
of talk ; an atmosphere of kindness, of gaiety, and 
laughter ; a great many bright masculine eyes, so 
full of admiration as to be a little embarrassing 
and more than a little pleasant ; a scent of cigar 
smoke, a hiss of brine, the regular plunk-plunk of 
oars, green water under the pier, a crowd of 
promenaders, the familiar sound of fiddles tuning. 
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a long, happy sigh, and Julie was back on the 
Ryde sea wall, and the Vega^ seen faintly 
through haze and sparkles, was a toy ship " on a 
painted ocean." It had been a ratiber dim and 
dreamy time, but very, very delightful. 

As for Douglas Grale, he had fallen in love 
with an alacrity, zeal, and thoroughness quite in 
consonance with the best traditions of the service. 
Like the gallant British officer and sailor he was, 
he had nailed his colours to the mast, thrown 
away his scabbard, and, with no thought of joys 
behind him nor of perils to come, had leapt with 
proud elation to meet his fate. Like the lean, 
stem cavalrymen at Balaclava, he had asked no 
" why." Time and the hour were propitious ; the 
gods had willed it ; the woman had appeared. It 
was inevitable. It was JtUie. How else could it 
result ? With the first sweet, lingering glance of 
her arresting and bewildering eyes, with the first 
flush of her loveliness and the first magic of her 
smile, she had said to his soul, " I am shel^ And 
straightway had the world waxed beautiful, and 
new, deep meaning manifested itself in life. 
Nectar and ambrosia mingled with his blood, his 
brain was intoxicated with a winey passion, the 
common streets and the common people were 
transfigured to his senses by a rosy light. Music 
and laughter ; the green lands, gliding rivers, and 
the brave wide brine ; form and colour, the health 
of manhood, and the glory of the flag ; dreams of 
the past and visions of the future, — all were 
strengthened, heightened, sharpened. That which 
he had thought, he now knew. The round world 
and the twelve hundred millions of God's creatures 
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swarming upon it ; the deep heavens, with their 
fleets of sailing suns ; the wild sea's music, and the 
west wind's breath; Shakespeare and Nelson, 
Agincourt and Trafalgar; the dead mother and 
her tender ways ; hell, London, battle, hope, death, 
mercy, and Christ's white legions of shining 
angels, — all became manifest to him now with the 
new meaning, the new wonder, the new loveliness 
of a vast landscape vivified to life and colour by 
the coming of the sun. All this magic from the 
presence of Julie. 

Oh, wonderful, and yet again wonderful ! Who 
so beautiful and clever, who so quietly playful, so 
unaffected, so well-bred, as she ? What a grave, 
sweet smile she had ; what strange, melting, elo- 
quent eyes ; what a soft, caressing voice ! When 
Douglas Gale took her warm, delicately gloved 
hand in his, his heart leapt and his breath failed. 
As he walked with her about the decks of the 
Vega he saw the familiar faces of the men with 
a dazzled feeling. Actually there seemed to be a 
rosy light over everything. When he spoke to 
Julie his voice quivered and sounded strangely in 
his own ears, and he felt that he must challenge 
each word as he used it, because the common 
speech of the workaday world was unworthy of her. 

There was the usual crowd on the pier, yachts- 
men, visitors, many ladies, gossiping, flirting, 
idling, looking at the boats and the sea. He was 
conscious of the moving throng, the shifting 
variety of light and colour, a hum of talk, a gurgle 
of water, the frou-frou of silk, and little whifts of 
laughter. It was a background, a human back- 
ground, to Julie. 
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Julie stood at the head of the landing-stairs, 
smiling in a friendly and happy way, but some- 
what nervous under his asking looks. The 
lieutenant, lost in a maze of dreams, gazed at her 
and forgot to speak, until a dream voice, fluty and 
soft, said, "Are you going back now — to the 
ship? It has been a lovely day." 

Back — now — to the ship! The young man 
awoke, averted his eyes, and with a smile said, 
" No— unless you really wish me to leave you." 

Julie, without answering, turned away from the 
sea, and together they walked along the pier ; and 
as they went, the band — ^the band that Julie was 
to play in — ^began a set of German waltzes. 

The lieutenant remembered himself and made 
an effort. " It is only four o'clock," he said, " and 
I am not due on board until ten. Will you let 
me drive you as far as Cowes? I know some 
people there, and I will ask them to dine with us. 
Will you ? I shall not see you again for a long 
time." 

They drove along the leafy lanes and through 
the pretty villages, talking freely and merrily, and 
exchanging with each other anecdotes of their own 
adventures, sketches of the characters they had 
met, ideas about the world and its ways. And 
ever as the carriage rolled, and their eyes and 
tongues made speech and their lips smiled, these 
two new comrades grew to know and to like each 
other better. 

"And you mean to say," said the lieutenant, 
" that you are living in that slum place just for 
the sake of the people ? " 

" I think I ought to, really," said Julie. 
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" No," said Douglas, " you ought not It will 
kill you. Besides, you can do the poor things no 
good." 

" But they are so poor," said Julie, " and so 
friendless. What are we to do for them ? I know 
I can only help a little, and only a few of them. 
But think of the millions of poor. What is to 
become of them ? " 

The young officer looked troubled. " Ha," 
he said, "it's a riddle. Ha, we couldn't make 
sailors of them all. Could we ? " 

Julie laughed. " I never thought of that," she 
answered. " I should like Mr. Chigwin's views on 
that suggestion." 

" Chigwin," said the lieutenant sharply. " Who 
the — ^who is Chigwin ? " 

" Mr. Chigwin is a friend of mine," Julie replied, 
" and a great authority on such matters." 

" H'm ! " said Douglas. 

" But," continued Julie, " I cannot consult him 
now, for he has gone away to New Zealand." 

" Oh ! " said Douglas. 

"Yes," said Julie, with a demure smile, "and 
so you will not have the pleasure of meeting him." 

The lieutenant sighed, but probably not with 
sorrow at the lost opportunity, and for a few minutes 
the conversation flagged. Then Julie brought back 
hope to the heart and brightness to the sun by 
saying simply, " Mr. Chigwin was a poor workman 
who tried to help his fellows and was left to starve. 
My dear old dad gave him some money, and he 
emigrated." 

" Dashed hard lines," said Douglas, and looked 
extremely pleased. 
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Arrived at Cowes, they walked along the 
esplanade and over the green, and then returned 
to dinner. Julie would not let Douglas go to his 
friends. " We shall get on a lot better by our- 
selves," she said brightly, " and I do not want a 
chaperone. It will be nice to dine together, and 
you are going away to-morrow." 

" It will be heavenly," said Douglas. " How good 
you are. Do you know " — 

" I know," said Julie, steering clear of the danger 
with a woman's tact, " that we are friends, and that 
is quite enough." 

The lieutenant assented, but he did not think 
it was enough by any means. 

They dined royally, eating and drinking very 
little and talking a great deal, and they went 
back to Ryde on the steamer, walking slowly up 
and down the deck and gazing at each other and 
at the still, dusky water and the tender, star-gemmed 
sky ; and so, as all that is best and worst must end, 
they stood at last to say farewell as the Vega's boat 
came gliding towards the stairs. 

" There's the gig," said Douglas. 

" Yes," said Julie, " you must go." 

" We've had a good time, haven't we ? " said he. 

" Lovely," said she. 

" I'm so — so awfully glad I met you," said the 
lieutenant 

" So am I," said Julie. 

" But it's a long time." 

" How long will you be in China ? " 

" Years and years. Unless I get promoted or 
exchange." 

" It is a long time and a long way." 
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" It will be a longer time and a longer way to 
me than to you." 

" I am sorry. See, the boat is at the stairs." 

« Good-bye— Miss Flack." 

'* Good-bye, Mr. Gale." 

They shook hands, and the lieutenant ran down 
the steps and went aboard the gig. Julie walked 
quickly along the pier and stood by the corner 
under the cone. 

The boat came swiftly along, and as it passed 
her Julie waved her hand. Then the lieutenant 
raised his cap and called out " Julie," and Julie 
answered, "Good-bye, Mr. Gale," and, turning, 
walked slowly away. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

It was Sunday night The Three Tuns piano 
had ceased from troubling, and the Flowery Dean 
was at rest. The winter sky was almost blue, and 
the full moon in broad loveliness hung over the 
rimy roofs like a yellow lamp. 

Julie stood out on the balcony with a shawl 
wrapped round her, and gazed up at a faint star 
in the east. 

" It is very lonely here," she said ; " I am very 
much alone. And oh 1 think of hundreds of dull 
to-morrows as empty as to-day." She sighed, and 
drew the shawl more closely about her. 

" I wonder where Douglas is," she said — she 
always thought of him as Douglas — ^^ and whether 
he thinks pf me. But I know he does. I wish 
he had not gone away. He was so cheerful, and 
I — liked him so. * Years and years,' he said. I 
should like to see him. I do want to see him. 
And yet I am afraid. He is very fond of me, 
poor Douglas. But I — I — well, I do like him to 
be fond of me ; only I — I don't know ; I don't 
know. I didn't want to — I mean I don't want 
to " — Julie sighed again. 

" He has behaved beautifully," she said. ** He 
has never written, because he knew I should not 
like him to write ; at least he thought I should 
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not like him to write. I believe the dear old 
moon is almost smiling. You know better, don't 
you, dear ? Oh, I do wish I had a letter ! I am 
so very dull and solitary. Only one little letter. 
I wish he had not been quite so good. But he is 
good, the dear boy." 

Julie sighed for the third time, and, lowering her 
gaze from the sky to the coHrt, saw Lieutenant 
Gale standing below the balcony, looking up at 
her with his pleasant smile. She was taken right 
off her g^ard, and cried out jojrfuUy, " Douglas ! " 

The lieutenant raised his hat, and said as calmly 
as if he had only been away for a day's holiday, 
" Good-evening, Julie ; may I come up ? " 

" Yes," said Julie, — ^^ no ; I will come down." 

He met her at the stair-foot, and they shook 
hands. 

" How brown you are," said Julie. 

" How awfully jolly to see you," said Douglas. 

" You said you would be away years and years," 
said she. 

" Are you sorry I've come home ? " asked he. 

They walked out through the ugly old arch 
into the uglier street. It was like fairyland, a 
beautiful fairyland. They were glad and excited, 
and their eyes shone like the stars. They walked 
on in silence for some seconds, and then jfulie 
spoke. " Douglas, I am so glad you have come 
back. I am so very, very glad to see you." 

Douglas stopped suddenly, and, with a catch in 
his breath that was almost a sob, said, "Julie! 
Did you want to see me ? Really ? " 

Julie's lip trembled, and her eyes filled with 
tears. ** It is so lonely," she said 
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The young officer came closer, very close. Julie 
shivered and felt faint " I have not a friend here, 
not one," she said, almost weeping. 

Douglas laughed softly. " I know better," he 
said ; " you have one friend — now." 

Julie tried to rally, but she was overwrought, 
and, turning suddenly away, burst into tears. 

If the tears had been fire and her companion 
a firework, the result could not have been more 
startling. On the instant Julie found herself, for 
the first time in her life, sweetly and comfortably 
folded in a lover's arms. It was wonderful ! it was 
glorious! Better than roses, better than wine, 
better than music. She made no attempt at 
resistance. Her face was wet with tears, her hair 
had come unrolled, her lips were burning with 
sudden kisses, and a strange voice, thrilling with 
joy and passion, was saying, " Julie, Julie, Julie'* 



THE END "y 
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